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MACMILLAN & CO. 


THE present is the Jubilee Year of 
the firm now known by all book-buyers 
as MACMILLAN & Co., for the first books 
in which that name appeared as publish- 
ers were issued in 1843. The Biblio- 
graphical Catalogue of the firm, contain- 
ing a list of its publications down to 
1889—a goodly volume of 568 octavo 
pages—commences with the title “ 7he 
Philosophy of Training, by A. R. Craig, 
late Classical Master in the Glasgow Nor- 
mal Seminary” (a very good book on nor- 
mal schools, and methods of teaching 
language), “ Published by D. and A. Mac- 
millan, 57 Aldersgate Street.” 

The founder of the house, Mr. Daniel 
Macmillan, after an apprenticeship to a 
bookseller in the little town of Irvine, 
Ayrshire, obtained an engagement in 
Glasgow. This city, in addition to its 
commercial enterprise and spirit of prog- 
ress, holds a prominent position in the 
teligious world, and is the seat of a 
famous university that has produced a 
host of eminent philosophers and schol- 
ars; and here, where business, learning, 
and religion met, Mr. Macmillan formed 
his first acquaintance with literary men. 
Conversation with Mr. James Maclehose, 
a name well known in the book trade, 
led him to remove to London, where, 
alter a brief experience with Simpkin & 


Marshall, he went to 


Cambridge, his 





duties in Paternoster Row being unsuit- 
able to his always delicate constitution. 
At Cambridge, although in a subordinate 
position, he formed valuable friendships 
with prominent leaders of what may be 
called the Cambridge School. Among 
them was Charles Julius Hare, who soon 
after the beginning of the London ven- 
ture assisted Mr. Macmillan to purchase 
Newby’s business at 17 Trinity Street, and 
the second title in the firm’s catalogue, 
“ The Three Questions, by W. H. Miller, 
Professor of Mineralogy,” bears the ad- 
dress 17 Trinity Street, Cambridge, as 
well as 57 Aldersgate Street, London. 
At that time it was intended that Mr. D. 
Macmillan should manage the Cambridge 
house in conjunction with his brother 
Alexander, who was to remain in Lon- 
don ; but before the end of the year their 
views changed, and both brothers settled 
at Cambridge, whence their publications 
for 1844—two pamphlets—are dated. 
In the following year one small volume 
bears the same imprint, but on the pur- 
chase of the business of Mr. Stevenson, 
a partner was taken in; the firm became 
Macmillan, Barclay & Macmillan, and 
their address was 1 Trinity Street, the 
shop known to all Cambridge men at the 
corner of the Petty Cury, opposite Great 
St. Mary's. In 1850 Mr. Barclay retired, 
and thenceforth the only name that ap- 
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pears on the title-pages is Macmillan & 
Co. The latter designation occurs irreg- 
ularly in the catalogue for two or three 
years previously, as for instance in Ams 
“ Six Vocal Quartetts, the poetry byAlfred 
Tennyson, Esq.,” and Hare’s Sermons in 
Herstmonceux Church, but from the com- 
mencement of 1850 the present firm- 
name alone prevails. 

The Cambridge business progressed 
steadily; the annual catalogue becomes 
larger year by year, and the list of authors 
displays the names of Hare, Kingsley, 
F. D. Maurice, Trench, Benson, Colenso, 
James Payn (who is first represented by 
his Poems), F. W. Farrar, Hort, Swain- 
son, Davies, Vaughan, etc., and of Snow- 
ball, Todhunter, Tait, Childe in mathe- 
matical works. “The balance-sheet of 
1856,” says Mr. Thomas Hughes in his 
life of Mr. D. Macmillan, “was the best 
the firm had ever known, and the steady 
demand for their books, and the growing 
popularity of the writers with whom they 
were connected, above all of Mr. Kings- 
ley, inspired confidence in the future.” 
How brilliant that future has become, 
the founder of the house was not des- 
tined to see, as he died in 1857 in his 
forty-fourth year. 

In 1858 a branch of the Cambridge 
house was opened at 23 Henrietta Street, 
Covent Garden, but in 1863 the head- 
quarters of the firm was transferred to 
London, 16 Bedford Street, Covent Gar- 
den, and the Cambridge establishment 
became an independent retail bookselling 
firm, under the name of Macmillan & 
Bowes. In 1872 another change of loca- 
tion was made to Nos. 29 and 30 Bedford 
Street, the present office, and it may be 
noted that the three buildings in which 
the business has been carried on in Lon- 
don since 1858 are within forty yards of 
each other. 

The present members of the London 
firm are: Mr. Alexander Macmillan (one 
of the founders), Mr. George Lillie Craik 

(admitted in 1865), Mr. Frederick Mac- 
millan (1874), Mr. George A. Macmillan 
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(1879),and Mr. Maurice Macmillan (1883), 
For many years after the death of Mr. D. 
Macmillan the burden of the manage- 
ment of the business devolved entirely 
upon Mr, Alexander Macmillan. In 1859 
he added to his enterprises Macmillan's 
Magazine, the first of the shilling month- 
lies, edited successively by Prof. D. Mas- 
son, Sir G. Grove, Mr. John Morley, and 
Mr. Mowbray Morris. In 1863 he was 
appointed publisher to the University of 
Oxford, and retained the post until Octo- 
ber 1880, when the delegates of the Uni 
versity Press decided to dispense with a 
private publisher, and took the manage- 
ment of their numerous publications into 
their own hands. But the University 
expressed its appreciation of Mr. Mac- 
millan’s services, conferring on him the 
degree of Master of Arts honords causé. 

In 1867 Mr. Macmillan visited this 
country, and the result of his survey of 
the field was a decision to open a branch 
house in New York, a plan carried into 
execution in 1869, when Mr. George E. 
Brett came to this city to assume the 
management. The venture was from the 
first successful, and under Mr. Brett's 
wise and energetic direction won for 
itself an enviable position in the first 
ranks of the book trade. On his la- 
mented death in 1890 the New York 
branch was constituted an independent 
firm, consisting of all the above-men- 
tioned members of the London house, 
and Mr. George Platt Brett as the resident 
American partner. As the business has 
increased, the New York office has been 
removed from Clinton Hall to Bond 
Street, and to Fourth Avenue, and, to 
gain the greater accommodation which 
its growth demands, is now transferred 
to the new and spacious six-story build- 
ing which has been erected by the firm 
at No. 66 Fifth Avenue. 

Eminent American authors were early 
represented in the lists of Macmillan & 
Co., and since the organization of the 
New York agency as a separate firm their 

lists of works by American authors, and 
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works copyrighted in the United States, 
have increased both in number and im- 
portance. At the present time they are 
the American publishers of the works of 
F. Marion Crawford, Henry James, Rud- 
yard Kipling, and others, in fiction; of 
Professor Goldwin Smith and Mr. Will- 
iam Winter in belles-lettres ; of historical 
and political works of James Bryce, whose 
great book, The American Commonwealth, 
is now appearing in a new, revised, and 
enlarged edition with additional chap- 
ters; while their rapidly-increasing list of 
special scientific, mathematical, and phi- 
losophical works exhibits the names of 
professors in our leading educational in- 
stitutions, such as E. L. Mark of Har- 
vard, J. E. Creighton and E. B. Titchener 
of Cornell, L. M. Hoskins of Leland 
Stanford, Jr., Charles Gross of Harvard, 
Alexander Macfarlane of the University 
of Texas, J. G. MacGregor of Dalhousie 
University, N. S., George E, MacLean of 
Minnesota University, James H. Tufts 
of Chicago University, Charles Moore 
of Harvard, Dr. DuBose of the Uni- 
versity of the South, James Harkness 
of Bryn Mawr, Frank Morley of Haver- 
ford, Nathan F. Dupuis of Queen’s Col- 
lege, Kingston, Canada, Samuel H. Scud- 


der of the U.S. Geological Survey, W. B. 
Smith of the University of Missouri, Sir 
Daniel Wilson of Toronto, and others. 
To this list must be added Zhe Physical 
Review, published by Macmillan & Co. 
for Cornell University. 

While noting their long list of works 
of general literature and library reference 
it should not be overlooked that the firm 
is one of the leading school-book houses, 
carrying a stock of greater scope than 
many publishers in the United States. 
Their own publications include well- 
known graded series of Latin, Greek, 
French, and German texts edited for 
school reading, annotated English classics 
and books suitable for supplementary 
reading, with mathematical works by 
Charles Smith, J. B. Lock, Todhunter, 
Hall and Knight, N. F. Dupuis, W. B. 
Smith, and many others; in addition to 
which the New York firm keeps in stock 
as agents the publications of the Univer- 
sities of Oxford and Cambridge and of 
the well-known firms, Messrs. Adam and 
Charles Black of Edinburgh, and George 
Bell & Sons, the publishers of the 
Bohn Libraries, with other books pub- 
lished by many English and Scotch 
houses. 





IN addition to a long list of announce- 
ments of English works for autumn pub- 
jication the Messrs. Macmillan & Co. 
will shortly publish a number of impor- 
tant books by American authors, among 
which are to be included “ A Theory of 
Development and Heredity,” by Prof. 
Henry B. Orr of Tulane University, New 
Orleans, La.; “The Distribution of 
Wealth,” by Prof. John R. Commons of 
the University of Indiana; “Genetic Phi- 
losophy,” by Pres. David J. Hill of the 
University of Rochester; a translation of 
the new revised German edition of 
Wundt’s “ Lectures on Human and Ani- 
mal Psychology,” prepared by J. E.Creigh- 
ton, Ph.D., and E. B. Titchener, Ph.D., 


both of Cornell University; and a trans- 
lation of Windelband’s “ History of Phi- 
losophy,” by Prof. J. A. Tufts of the 
University of Chicago. 

The first volume of Prof. Ziwet’s “ Ele- 
mentary Treatise on Theoretical Mechan- 
ics” is just ready and will be followed 
shortly by the second part, on Statics. 
Prof. Dugald C. Jackson of the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin has in press a volume 
of “Notes on Electromagnets and the 
Construction of Dynamos.” A transla- 
tion by Karl P. Dahlstrom of the Lehigh 
University, Bethlehem, Pa. of Prof. 
Hermann’s revision of Dr. Weisbach’s 
“Mechanics of Hoisting Machinery” is 
also announced, together with a work on 
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“The Resistance of Ships and Screw 
Propulsion,” by D. W. Taylor of the U. S. 
Navy Yard at Mare Island, Calif., and 
a new “History of Mathematics,” by 
Prof. Florian Cajori of Colorado College, 
Colorado Springs. 

Mr. F. Marion Crawford’s novel “ Ma- 
rion Darche,” written on the same basis 
of plot and character as his play of that 
name soon to be put on the stage by Mr. 
Daly, is another book to be looked for 
from this firm with Mr. William Winter’s 
illustrated sketch of the life of Edwin 
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Booth, and a new illustrated edition of 
his “ Shakespeare’s England.” An out- 
line of the development of the Early Eng- 
lish Drama with accompanying lectures, 
by Miss Katharine Lee Bates, Professor 
of English Literature at Wellesley Col- 
lege, and two new books by Prof. Gold- 
win Smith of Canada, one on the Uni- . 
ted States and one a collection of trans- 
lations from the Latin poets entitled 
“ Bay Leaves,” complete the list, which is 
of noticeable strength and scope. 





Notes and Announcements. 


AN historical sketch of Zhe English 
Religious Drama, consisting of lectures 
given in July of the present year before 
the Summer School of Colorado Springs 
by Prof. Katharine Lee Bates of Welles- 
ley College, will appear shortly. The 
book, together with descriptive and 
critical matter, passes in review all the 
known English Miracle Plays and Moral- 
ities. It is supplemented by an appendix 
containing tables and reference lists, de- 
signed to facilitate investigation and to 
serve in the class-room as a basis for more 
minute and technical work. 


“A Theory of Development and Hered- 
zty”’ is the title of a book to be issued 
in the fall by Mr. Henry B. Orr of 
Tulane University. The work deals with 
the general principles of biology and 
aims to harmonize them with some of 
the fundamental principles of physics 
and psychology. The author distin- 
guishes between those general conditions 
of organic life which cause the death of 
the unfit—and consequently “natural 
selection ”’—and those actual physiologi- 
cal forces which, originating in the energy 
of the environment, cause the life and 
development of each organism. The 
discussion is limited to this latter class 
of forces; and their operation is analyzed 
in the light of the law of the conserva- 
tion of energy. This analysis is supple- 
mented by an appeal to the fundamental 
principles of physiological psychology. 
A theory is framed of the probable 
action of these forces in producing the 
phenomena of life, development, repro- 
duction, and inheritance. In succeeding 
chapters the theory is applied to the ex- 


planation of growth, correlation, varia- 
tion, polymorphism in species, metamor- 
phosis, significance of sex, and some 
other problematic points. Perhaps the 
chief interest of the theory lies in its new 
way of explaining the inheritance of so- 
called “ acquired characters.” 

THERE is in preparation a work on 
The Distribution of Wealth, by Prof. 
J. R. Commons of Indiana University, 
an outline of a theory of Distribution 
based upon the Austrian theory of 
Value. The work of the Austrian econ- 
omists is criticised, however, as inade- 
quate. The attempt is made to fill out 
their theories by showing, especially, the 
significance of legal rights in determin- 
ing values. An analysis of the factors of 
distribution is made, resulting in a new 
classification and more discriminating 
definitions of capital and land. The re- 
markable confusion in theories based 
upon the law of diminishing returns is 
shown to result from the several different 
standpoints from which that law is 
stated, whereas the law when stated 
properly is found to be applicable to all 
industries. It is therefore a universal 
law of distribution. Its application to 
the several factors of distribution is 
worked out minutely, and each factor is 
given its proper place in sharing the pro- © 
ducts of industry. The work closes with 
a few practical conclusions and the re- 
sults of an important statistical investiga- 
tion based on the Eleventh Census and 
corroborating the theories advanced. 

THERE is now in the press a work en- 
titled Genetic Philosophy, by David 
Jayne Hill, LL.D., President of the 
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University of Rochester, which is an 
attempt to apply the genetic method, 
which has been so fertile of results in 
the separate sciences, to the larger prob- 
lems of philosophy. The unity of the 
world is see in the genetic principle, 
of which all phenomena are considered 
as manifestations. Scientific method 
and true philosophical method are, 
therefore, essentially one. The problems 
to which the method is applied are the 
Genesis of Matter, Life, Consciousness, 
Feeling, Thought, Will, Art, Ethics, Re- 
ligion, and Science. The result attained 
is a monistic realism which is neither 
idealistic nor materialistic, and least of 
all agnostic. The data as well as the 
method of science are éverywhere made 
prominent, and human faith and hope 
are based upon a foundation of reality. 
Evolution is accepted as a universal law, 
and unbroken continuity is regarded as 
the ground of certainty. There is no 
speculation about the “ Unknowable,” 
but the laws of thought are shown to be 
also the laws of things. The style of 
the book is more popular than is usual 
in philosophical works, and few intelli- 
gent readers will have difficulty in ascer- 
taining the authors meaning. The 
treatment of fundamental problems will 
be interesting to those who accept the 
monistic point of view but cannot rest 
satisfied with Hegel’s 4 przorz method 
or Herbert Spencer’s agnostic synthesis. 
It appeals strongly to men of science as 
a continuation of their method and an 
extension of their results. The chapter 
on “ The Genesis of Science” explains 
the causes of the tardy development of 
scientific method and its still tardier 
application to the ultimate problems of 
philosophy. 


Mr. GOLDWIN SMITH’S new work, The 
United States, An Outline of Polttical 
History, 1492-1871, will be published 
about Sept. 15. Mr. Smith, in his pre- 
face, states that his sketch is intended for 
English rather than American readers. 
“If it comes into the hands of an Amer- 
ican,” he adds, “his liberality will make 
allowance for the position of an English- 
man who regards the American com- 
monwealth as the great achievement 
of his race and looks forward to the 
voluntary reunion of the American 
branches of the race within its pale, 
and desires to do justice to the mother 
country.” 


A VOLUME of translations from the 
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Latin poets entitled Bay Leaves, by Gold- 
win Smith, is announced. 


THE “Library Edition” of Tennyson 
will be completed by the addition of 
three new volumes, numbered 8, 9, and to. 
This will form the only complete and 
authorized edition of the works of the 
late Poet-Laureate, and will contain many 
pieces that are protected by copyright in 
this country, and therefore cannot be re- 
printed elsewhere. There will be an 
edition of these volumes on hand-made 
paper, uniform with the volumes issued 
in 1884. 


A SERIES of Portraits of Lord Tenny- 
son with an introduction by Mrs. Anne 
Thackeray Ritchie, entitled Lord Tenny- 
son and his Friends, will be published in 
a limited édztion de luxe. 


A LIMITED edition of Beckford’s fam- 
ous eastern romance Vathek will be pub- 
lished with full-page illustrations. 


AN edition of Catud/us in the original 
Latin, with full-page illustrations is in 
preparation, the edition to be limited to 
100 copies. 

THE list of illustrated works will be in- 
creased by an edition of Mr. William 
Winter’s Shakespeare's England, with 80 
designs specially drawn for the work. 
This is the fifth edition of this very 
popular book. 

A NEW edition of Rudyard Kipling’s 
Ballads and Barrack-Room Ballads, re- 
vised and enlarged, is announced for 
early publication. 

Mr. WILLIAM WATSON is preparing a 
revised and rearranged edition of the 
Poems published last year. He has add- 
ed some new poems, including the lines 
that appeared in the London “Specta- 
tor” on the recovery of his health, and 
entitled “ Vita Nuova,” This new and 
revised volume of his complete poems 
will be issued in the fall, with a new por- 
trait from a chalk-drawing. 


Mr. Brice has found time amidst 
his multifarious duties as Chancellor of 
the Duchy of Lancaster, and member of 
the British Cabinet, to do some good 
work on the Second Volume of the 
new and revised edition of his monumen- 
tal book on the American Commonwealth. 
It is expected that this revised edition 
will be issued before the end of the year. 

A NEw uniform edition of Mrs. Moles- 
worth’s works will be published in the 
fall. It is proposed to include the older 
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story books, and thus issue a complete 
edition in about ten volumes of these 
delightful works, respecting which Mr. 
A. C. Swinburne, in “The Nineteenth 
Century,” writes: 

“It seems to me not at alleasier to draw 
a lifelike child than to draw a lifelike 
man or woman: Shakespeare and Web- 
ster were the only two men of their age 
who could do it with perfect delicacy and 
success: at least, if there was another 
who could, I must crave pardon of his 
happy memory for my forgetfulness or 
ignorance of his name. Our own age is 
more fortunate, on this single score at 
least, having a larger and far nobler pro- 
portion of female writers; among whom, 
since the death of George Eliot, there is 
none left whose touch is so exquisite and 
masterly, whose love is so thoroughly 
according to knowledge, whose bright 
and sweet invention is so fruitful, so 
truthful, or so delightful as Mrs, Moles- 
worth’s. Any chapter of Zhe Cuckoo 
Clock or the enchanting Adventures of 
Herr Baby is worth a shoal of the very 
best novels dealing with the characters 
and fortunes of mere adults.” Her new 
story, Mary, will be issued in a uniform 
style with numerous illustrations. 


THE “Series of English Classical Nov- 
els” is continued by the works of Henry 
Fielding, of which Joseph Andrews (2 vols.) 
has already appeared. Zone Jones (4 vols.), 
Amelia (3 vols.), Jonathan Wild (1 vol.), 
and AM/zscellanea (2 vols.), comprising “A 
Journey from this World to the Next,” 
“A Voyage to Lisbon,” etc., will com- 
plete the set. Uniform with the Field- 
ing will be the edition of Goldsmith in 6 
vols., illustrated by J. Jellicoe and H. 
Railton, containing Zhe Poems and 
Plays and The Citizen of the World 
(2 vols.), all edited by Austin Dobson, 
The Vicar of Wakefield, and The Bee and 
Other Essays. In the same style Miss 
Burney’s Cecz/za, edited by R. Brimley 
Johnson, will be published. 


ALTHOUGH more than a year has 
elapsed since the publication of Mrs. 
Humphry Ward’s David Grieve, the 
work continues to have a large sale. In 
a notice of the book on its first appear- 
ance the “ Independent ” assigned the au- 
thor a place only a little below George 
Eliot, and the “ Review of Reviews” in- 
dicated its permanent interest by calling 
it “a book all thoughtful readers will 
read a second time.” It seems that not 
only do old readers like it better the 
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more they read it, but that it has an in- 
creasing attraction for all who seek for 
something more than mere ephemeral 
popularity and sensationalism. 


THE series “ Periods of European His- 
tory” will consist of eight volumes of 
300 to 450 pages each, crown 8vo. The 
object is to present in separate volumes 
an account of the general development 
of European history and the more promi- 
nent events in each century. The works 
will embody the results of the latest in- 
vestigations, and will contain references 
and notes. The volume treating of the 
Seventh Period, A.D. 1789-1815, by H. 
Morse Stephens, will be issued Sept. 20, 
and that on the First Period, a.p. 476- 
918, by C. W. C. Oman, in October. The 
second Period, A.D. 918-1272, is by Mr. 
T. F. Tout; the third, A.D. 1272-1494, by 
R. Lodge; the period A.D. 1494-1598, by 
A. H. Johnson; from A.D. 1598-1715, by 
H. O. Wakeman ; from A.D. 1715-1789, by 
A. Hassall; and the eighth and conclud- 
ing period embraces the history of Europe 
from 1815 to 1893. The general editor is 
Arthur Hassall, Student of Christ-Church, 
Oxford, and his co-laborers are all well 
known for their studies in the depart- 
ments they have chosen, 


THE popular “Globe Editions of the 
Great English Poets” will be increased 
by the addition of one-volume editions of 
Tennyson, Wordsworth, Shelley, Matthew 
Arnold, and Coleridge. These will be 
issued in uniform style in large 12mo, 
bound in a handsome green cloth, with 
gilt tops. The series will thus comprise: 
The Works of Wéilliam Shakespeare. 
Edited by W. G. Clark and W. Aldis 
Wright. Morte Darthur. Sir Thomas 
Malory’s Book of King Arthur and of his 
Noble Knights of the Round Table. The 
Edition of Caxton, revised for modern 
use. With an introduction by Sir Edward 
Strachey, Bart. Poetical Works of Sir 
Walter Scott. With Biographical and 


Critical Essay by F. T. Palgrave. Com- 
plete Works of Robert Burns. Edited, 


with Life and Glossarial Index, by Alex- 
ander Smith. Zhe Miscellaneous Works 
of Oliver Goldsmith. With Biographical 
Essay by Prof. Masson. Alexander 
Pope. Edited, with Memoir and Notes, 
by Prof. Ward. Edmund Spenser. Edited 
by R. Morrie, with Memoir by J. W. 
Hales, M.A. John Dryden. A Revised 
Text and Notes by W. D. Christie, 
M.A. William Cowper. Edited, with 
Biographical Introduction and Notes, by 
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the Rev. W. Benham. /ohn Milton. 
Edited, with Introduction, etc., by Prof. 
Masson. Alfred, Lord Tennyson. Wiil- 
zam Wordsworth. With an Introduction 
by John Morley. Percy Bysshe Shelley. 
Edited by Prof. Dowden. Matthew 
Arnold and Samuel Taylor Coleridge. 
Edited with a Biographical Introduction 
by J. Dykes Campbell. 


Mr. ROMANES has been forced by ill- 
health to suspend the publication of 
Part II of Darwin and after Darwin, 
but he is printing a portion of it—refer- 
ring to Prof. Weismann’s theories, with 
additions on their later developments— 
under the title of An Examination of 
Wetsmannism. 


THE last two volumes of the new and 
charming edition of the works of ‘‘ The 
Sisters Bronté” contain Vzdlette. Literal 
translations of the French phrases occur- 
ring in this work are provided in the 
appendices. 


THE Palestinian version of a few verses 
of Exodus has lately been found on a 
Hebrew palimpsest in Egypt, and ac- 
quired by the Bodleian Library. This 
piece is a valuable addition to the frag- 
ments already in the Bodleian Library, 
and just edited by the Rev. G. H. Gwill- 
iam, Fellow of Hertford College, Oxford. 

AN édition de luxe of Mr. Aldis 
Wright's well-known Cambridge Shake- 
speare is announced for publication in 
the autumn. The work will be comprised 
in forty royal octavo volumes each volume 
containing a complete play. It will be 
printed on a fine cream-white hand-made 
paper, and bound in Irish linen. The 
first volume will be ready in October 
next, and the impression strictly limited 
to five hundred copies. The undertak- 
ing appears a bold one, but its issue has 
been decided upon to meet the require- 
ments of Shakespearian students and col- 
lectors. 

ANOTHER attractive volume will be Our 
Village, by Mary Russell Mitford, illus- 
trated by Hugh Thomson, uniform with 
the well-known Cranford, The Vicar of 
Wakefield, etc. Large-paper copies will 
be limited to two hundred and fifty. 

Mr. LAWRENCE HOUSMAN will illus- 
trate a new edition of Miss Rossetti’s 
beautiful Goblin Market. The large- 
paper copies will be limited to one hun- 
dred. Other illustrated editions will be 
Rip Van Winkle and The Humorous 
Poems of Thomas Hood, with an intro- 
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duction by Canon Ainger, and illustra- 
tions by Charles E. Brock. 


COMMENTING upon Prof. Huxley’s re- 
cent Romanes lecture at Oxford, “ The 
Watchman” (Bapt.) of Boston observes: 
“Evolution, Prof. Huxley thinks, may 
give us an understanding of the evolution 
of the zsthetic faculty, ‘but,’ he says, ‘all 
the understanding in the world will 
neither increase nor diminish the force 
of the intuition that this is beautiful and 
that is ugly.’ In this last sentence he 
has made one of the most vital conces- 
sions to the advocates of a spiritual phil- 
osophy. And what he says about the 
zesthetic perceptions applies with still 
more force to the perception of duty. 
The intuition of right and wrong is 
neither increased nor diminished by our 
understanding of the evolution of moral- 
ity. When the evolutionists have done 
explaining, they have not accounted for 
the intuition of beauty or of right and 
wrong. It exists in human nature apart 
from the structure for which evolution 
seeks to account. These intuitions link 
man with another order of being than 
that which the evolutionists can explore. 
Hardly less important is Prof. Huxley’s 
unqualified denial that because animals 
and plants have advanced in perfection 
of organization by means of the struggle 
for existence and the consequent ‘survi- 
val of the fittest,’ men as ethical beings 
must look to the same process to help 
them towards perfection. The practice 
of goodness often—Prof. Huxley says 
‘always '"—involves a course of conduct 
which in all respects is opposed to that 
which leads to success in the cosmic 
struggle for existence.” 


Mrs. AUGUSTA WEBSTER has issued a 
reprint of her Portrazts, together with 
a volume entitled, Selections from her 
Verse. It is twenty-three years since 
Portraits first appeared, when two edi- 
tions were needed within the year; but 
the present is only the third. Readers 
who now turn to Mrs. Webster’s work for 
the first time will probably be surprised 
that she should have been neglected so 
long. She has the true talent of portrait- 
ure, and no little strength in manipula- 
tion. Moreover, as the poet of pure 
love, she deserves more than a passing 
recognition. The series of verses “We 
Two "is singularly tender and sympath- 
etic.— The Critic. 


THERE will be published in September 
a translation of Prof. Luigi Cossa’s Ja- 
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troduction to the Study of Political Econ- 
omy. The translation has been in hand 
for a year, and has been brought down to 
date. The needed revision has been 
made by the author and by the transla- 
tor, Louis Dyer, M.A., of Balliol Colle 
Oxford, who has greatly enlarged the in- 
dex of authors, and has added the sub- 
ject-index pronounced indispensable for 
the book in our recent notice of the 
Italian original. 


In a review of Latin Historical In- 
scriptions, by J. M. Rushforth, the “ Athe- 
nzeum” describes the work as “an in- 
valuable collection of well-selected and 
well-ordered facts for the use of the 
student who is ready to give the time 
and work necessary for a real under- 
standing of imperial history. Especially 
it seems to the present reviewer to fill 
exactly the place which he has found 
empty: it is the ideal book to place in 
the hands of students while they are 
attending a course of lectures about the 
period with which it deals, and listening 
to a more literary exposition of the topics 
for which it supplies the most useful 
materials.” 


AMONG announcements of college 
works is Scholia Aristophanica: being 
such Comments and Adscripts to the 
text of Aristophanes as are preserved in 
the Codex Ravennas, arranged, emended, 
and translated by Dr. W. G. Rutherford, 
headmaster of Westminster. 


Pror. J. J. THOMSON, who has lately 
been visiting Chicago, has rewritten his 
popular work on Recent Researches in 
Electricity and Magnetism, bringing it 
down to date. It is hoped that this new 
revised and augmented edition will be 
published early in 1894. 


THERE is an idea of publishing a selec- 
tion from the letters of the late Mr. 
Matthew Arnold, and his family would 
be grateful if friends who possess such 
letters would forward them to Mr. G. 
W. E. Russell, to the care of Messrs. 
Macmillan & Co., Bedford Street, Cov- 
ent Garden. The owners may depend 
upon the letters being safely returned to 
them after copies have been made. 

THE next volume in the series of 
“Rulers of India,” to be published im- 
mediately, is Lord Clive, written by 
Colonel G. B. Malleson, who possesses 
an unrivalled knowledge of the military 
operations of that time. 


MESSRS. MACMILLAN are issuing a new 
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and revised edition of Dr. Buchheim’s 
“ Balladen und Romanzen,” which forms 
: volume of the “Golden Treasury 
eries. 


Mr. CHURTON COLLINS is at work 
upon a volume to be entitled “Sopho- 
cles and Shakespeare: an Essay in Com- 
parative Criticism.” 


THE Rev. F. H. Chase is preparing a 
work on the old Syriac element in the 
“Western ” text of the Gospels, as a com- 
panion to the treatise on the Codex Bez 
of the Acts of the Apostles which has 
lately been published. 


THE “ Athenzeum,” in a review of the 
new edition of the Cambridge Shake- 
speare, concludes with the words: ‘‘ For 
the rest, the work is all that could be 
desired in its general get-up, and its fame 
is now so firmly established that it would 
be mere impertinence to recommend it to 
our readers. Nostudent of Shakespeare 
can possibly dispense with it, and his 
purse must be lean indeed if it does not 
find a place on his bookshelves, however 
limited their capacity.” 

Mr. W. Carew HAZLITT will publish 
early in the autumn, a comprehensive 
work on European coins (gold, silver, 
and bronze), which will be important as 
the first attempt of the kind made in this 
country to deal exhaustively with the 
subject. The author claims a practical 
and personal acquaintance with this 
branch of study, to which he has devoted 
his attention during many years. The 
illustrations number upwards of two 
hundred and fifty, and have been drawn 
from examples in Mr. Hazlitt’s own col- 
lection. An edition of the book for the 
American market will be issued sim- 
ultaneously with the London edition. 


AMONG the contents of the September 
number of the English [illustrated is“ A 
Talk with Mr. Clark Russell on his Sea- 
Novels,” by Raymond Blathwayt. The 
Hon. R. Lyttelton contributes a paper 
on “Cricket,” while “Q.” writes on “Liv- 
ing English Poets.” 

IN a notice of a new edition of Scar- 
tazzini’s work, lately published in Milan, 
the Academy writes: “ This edztzo minor 
of Dr. Scartazzini’s well-known com- 
mentary onthe ‘Divina Commedi: ’ will 
be welcomed by all students of Dante. 
The larger work, in spite of its many im- 

tfections, which the author himself 

as shown no disposition to ignore, has 
had a deservedly wide circulation not only 
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on the Continent (that is to say, in Italy 
and Germany, for in France the study of 
Dante is still strangely neglected), but 
also in this country and in America. 

“Nevertheless, on the whole we can 
cordially recommend the commentary. 
It is undoubtedly a great advance on 
anything of the kind that has yet been 
attempted within the same compass. 
The information is, as =. rule, clearly and 
concisely conveyed, and it is for the most 
part well ‘ up to date.’” 


OBERLIN COLLEGE will welcome sev- 
eral new men when its Faculty gathers 
for the opening term and will lose two 
or three others. Prof. Harris from the 
German department goes to Adelbert 
and is succeeded by Prof. Cabeen. Prof. 
Wightman will take the chair of French 
and Prof. Martin that of Greek; Prof. 
Swing will offer new work in Church 
History, and Prof. Kelsey is an addition 
to the force of the Botanical department. 
The loss of Prof. Wm. I. Thomas from 
the English department is happily not 
complete, as he will still teach at Oberlin 
in the spring term, through the Univer- 


sity of Chicago will claim him for lectures 
and instruction in Sociology, historical 
and philosophical, during the greater part 
of the year. 

AT Rutgers College, N. J. Prof. Jacob 
per has accepted the chair of Logic 
and Metaphysics in place of that of Greek 
which he has filled for so many years. 
Prof. Cooper was a student under Prof. 
Porter at Yale (1852), under Sir Wm. 
Hamilton in Edinburgh, and under Tren- 
delenburg at Berlin. The professorship of 
Greek will be taken by Dr. Louis Bevier, 
a graduate of Rutgers, who during his 
course there took the first Greek prize in 
the Intercollegiate contest at New York 
(1877). Later he held a fellowship at 
Johns Hopkins, and studied in Germany, 
Athens and Paris before returning to 
Rutgers, where he has been for eight 
years Professor of Modern Languages. 


In Tulane University, New Orleans, 
Prof. Wm. J. Cooper, also a Rutgers 
graduate, has been appointed to take en- 
tire charge of the Department of Me- 
chanical Engineering, which he entered 
last year as Assistant Professor. 





Reviews. 


Philosophy and Political Economy in some of 
their Historical Relations. By James 
Bonar, M.A., LL.D., author of ‘‘ Malthus 
and his Work ;” editor of ‘‘ Ricardo’s Let- 
ters to Malthus.” 


This book discusses the question, ‘‘ How 
far men’s thoughts about the world, and hu- 
man life in general, have affected their thoughts 
about the economical element of human life 
in particular, and how far this influence of 
thoughts upon thoughts may have been mu- 
tual.” There is an introductory book with 
chapters on Plato and Aristotle, and briefer 
chapters on the Stoics and Epicureans and on 
Christianity. The relations of philosophy 
and political economy in modern times are 
treated under the heads of “ Natural Law,” 
extending through the writings of Adam 
Smith, ‘“‘ Utilitarian Economics,” including 
Malthus, Bentham, and the Mills ; ‘‘ Idealistic 
Economics,” from Kant through Hegel ; 
“ Materialistic Economics and Evolution,” 
treating of Marx, Engels, and Lassalle, with 
a chapter on the relation of economics to evo- 
lution. The work is an important contribu- 
tion to the history of thought in a much ne- 
glected field. —W. F. Willcox in Philosophical 
Review, 


We are accustomed to expect good work 


from Mr. Bonar, and this book will add to his 
reputation. It is, he says, ‘‘ the first attempt 
to present a view of the relations of philosophy 
and economics through the whole of their his- 
tory,” and there are few writers who could 
handle this large subject with fuller knowledge 
or in a more judicial spirit. Beginning with 
Plato, he shows us how the economic science 
of each succeeding generation has been 
moulded by prevailing philosophical, ethical, 
and political ideas. In the social scheme of 
the Greek philosophers, wealth has an impor- 
tant but a subordinate place. It is, in itself, 
neither good nor evil, but necessary; it is 
good as a means to an end, the satisfaction of 
human wants, and this end is subordinate to a 
higher end, the realization of the best possible 
human life. So far, the teaching of Plato and 
Aristotle issound, but in applying it to practice 
they were hampered, and to some extent per- 
verted, by the Greek prejudice against trade 
and manual labor, and by the tendency, * 
natural enough in men who regarded the 
State as a small homogeneous community, to 
lose sight of the boundary between legislation 
and moral education. The manifest want of 
connection between the ideal and the actual 
state leads the later Greek schools to turn 
away from the state altogether, and to work 
out the problem of ethics on individualist 
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lines. ‘‘ Live according to nature,” the one 
commandment of the Stoics, is addressed to 
the individual ; the Roman was satisfied with 
this gospel ; by temperament and habit he 
was disposed to keep his moral ideals for pri- 
vate use ; he never applied them directly to 
the business of government; he knew in- 
stinctively that what the statesman aims at is 
not the best, but only the best practicable. 
From Greek philosophy Mr. Bonar passes at 
once to Christianity and Canon Law. We 
could wish that the interval had been filled up 
with a chapter on the Roman law of property 
and contract; the subject is within the scope 
of Mr. Bonar’s design, for law, in one aspect 
of it, is akind of philosophy; ‘‘ Jurisprudentia 
est divinarum atque humanarum rerum notitia, 
justi atque injusti scientia.” It is to the Ro- 
mans that we are indebted for the precise 
notions of legal right which moralists and 
economists often seem to take for granted; 
the prejudice against the civilians which per- 
vades the socialist literature of Germany is 
exactly what we might expect to find in writers 
of that school. Progress is the resultant of 
two forces—the desire for a just and business- 
like administration of existing law (this we 
take from the Romans), and the belief that 
existing law is hopelessly incompatible with 
our moral ideal (this, if we confine our atten- 
tion to the modern world, we may describe as 
the Christian Socialist element in civilization). 

According to Mr. Bonar’s reckoning, the 
modern world begins with the fall of feudal- 
ism, the rise of great monarchies, and the 
consequent increase in the burden of general 
taxation. Machiavelli shows the Prince how 
he may strengthen himself by promoting the 
industry of his subjects; Grotius attempts the 
higher task of bringing economic policy within 
the limits of moral law. His range is wider 
than that of the ancient philosophers ; they 
were disposed to say, Set up the true State 
and it will make good men for us ; Grotius 
says rather, Make men what they ought to be, 
and they will guide the State in the path of 
virtue. This is modern individualism of the 
good kind; Hobbes carries the theory to a 
vicious extreme. Man, he holds, is not social 
by nature, or at least he is imperfectly social ; 
he has sense enough to see that the law of na- 
ture (the law of se/f-preservation) requires him 
to live at peace with his neighbors ; this is the 
origin of Leviathan, the State, which, with all 
its unlimited powers, is only an aggregate of 
individuals after all. To the individualism of 
the Protestant seventeenth century the eigh- 
teenth adds humanitarianism (belief in the 
perfectibility of man) and utilitarianism (belief 
in virtue as a means to happiness), and so at 
last in the fulness of time Bentham and 
Ricardo become possible. Of Bentham Mr. 
Bonar gives us a full account ; of Ricardo he 
says comparatively little, regarding him per- 
haps as an economist out of relation to phil- 
osophy. 


Kant, though his absolute ethic would be 
dismissed by the utilitarian as unpractical, 
comes nearer even to economic truth than the 
Benthamite school. Property, he says, is not 
derived from labor; appropriation of land 
precedes cultivation. Civil society exists to 
secure freedom, not happiness, the negative, 
not the positive, conditions of a moral and 
happy life. He corrects individualist politics 
by showing that the State has made men (civ- 
ilized men), and therefore has a right to their 
service and obedience. The most valuable 
chapters of Mr. Bonar’s book are those in 
which he expounds the doctrines of Kant and 
Hegel, and estimates their influence on Karl 
Marx and others. In reading these chapters, 
we feel that our author has not merely read 
philosophy and political economy and ‘‘ com- 
bined his information.” He understands, and 
makes his reader understand, the vital con- 
nection between the great subjects of which he 
writes. Asa book for students, his work is 
much to be commended ; it is full of instruc- 
tive detail ; the style is sober and careful; 
and the index is all that an index should be.— 
T. Raleigh in The Critical Review. 


A Review of the Systems of Ethics Founded 
on the Theory of Evolution. By C. M. 
Williams. 

Mr. C. M. Williams’ closely printed volume 
of some 600 pages is nearly evenly divided 
between pure exposition of ‘‘independent theo- 
ries which have been elaborated to systems” 
and the declaration of his own views. The 
former part of the book we must consider 
much the more valuable of the two, although 
Mr. Williams’ manner of handling his matter 
is not the most skilful that could be imagined, 
and there is not infrequent jolting from Spen- 
cer back to the expositor, and vice versa. 
Mr. Williams shows every evidence of desire 
to represent his authors fairly and comprehen- 
sively ; his scholarship is ample, his industry 
is plainly great, and he is in such sympathy 
himself with the evolutional standpoint as to 
assure the reader against any mistakes due to 
lack of appreciation. Even if not ideally 
well done, a volume like this, containing good 
summaries of the ethical theories of Darwin, 
Spencer, Wallace, Haeckel, John Fiske, W. 
H. Rolph, Alfred Barratt, Leslie Stephen, 
B. Carneri, H. Héffding, G. Gizycki, S. Alex- 
ander (recently chosen, we are glad to see, to 
succeed Professor Adamson at Owens Coi- 
lege), and Paul Ree, is a most convenient 
reference work for the student of ethics. —Zit- 
erary World. 

The writer of this notice must ever ac- 
knowledge indebtedness to the instructor in 
the law department of a famous university for 
the incalculable value of his work in reducing 
the essential contents of Blackstone’s Com- 
mentaries to the dimensions of a series of 
very helpful lectures. We used to say in the 
class-reom that Blackstone ‘‘ boiled down” 
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had saved us an enormous amount of work 
without the loss of any salient fact or princi- 
ple. We have very much of the same feel. 
ing in the perusal of Mr. Williams’ elaborate 
review of the various systems of ethics ; for 
in the first half of his book, containing alto- 
gether nearly six hundred pages of closely 
printed matter, he has virtually ‘boiled 
down” a library of standard writers on ethi- 
cal principles based on the evolutionary hy- 
pothesis. We donot at this moment remem- 
ber any similar undertaking in our language, 
and not only is the labor itself unique and im- 
portant, but, upon the whole, the method of 
the author evinces skill in presentation of ar- 
gument, and consummate ability in the ré- 
sumé of evolutionary principles avowed by 
fourteen notable thinkers, some of the high- 
est authority. 3eginning with Darwin, 
Haeckel, Spencer, and Fiske, and ending with 
Alexander, Mr. Williams offers a succinct and 
satistactory account of their systems, wisely 
refraining from personal comment until the 
second half is reached, and giving a most in- 
telligible epitome of opinions. We entertain 
only sentiments of admiration for this feature 
of his work, a feature which puts the reader 
in complete touch with information not oth- 
erwise attainable except by ransacking well- 
equipped libraries, and not even then, we 
believe, in some instances, ifone does not 
chance to read the German. 

But when we come to the author’s own re- 
view of evolutionary ethics, in the course of 
which he examines the foregoing, and argues 
from original premises, along with much that 
is admirable we also find not a little that calls 
for criticism. The discussion of the ‘‘Con- 
cepts of Evolution”—as, for example, theo- 
ties of heredity and adaptation—is able in the 
extreme, and unbiassed as regards committal 
to authorities merely because of the weight 
attaching to their names. Mr. Williams pos- 
sesses, in his own right, sufficient learning, 
penetration, and logical acumen to enable him 
to gauge the scientific value of the theories 
proposed. Nordo we think his reputation as 
a student will suffer before the keenest analy- 
sis of ChapterIV on “‘ The Mutual Relations 
of Thought, Feeling. and Will in Evolution.” 
Our criticism chiefly lies against his spirit and 
method in the chapter entitled ‘‘ Results of 
Ethical Inquiry.” 

But, in spite of criticism, we are of the opin- 
ion that the major portion of this valuable 
and scholarly review is a distinct addition to 
our philosophical literature. At all events, 
as already remarked, it well occupies a niche 
in libraries where previously the shelf was va- 
cant. Along the main lines of review and dis- 
cussion the contents are notably rich in the 
collection of data and suggestive as commen- 
taries upon present-day theories. With this 
volume one may sweep the field of evolution- 
ary ethics as with a powerful glass, and bring 
into clear thought-relief facts and principles, 





propositions and discoveries, otherwise hid- 
den in the mass of current scientific literature. 
— The Outlook. 


The Skeptics of the Italian Renaissance. By 

John Owen. Pp. xvii, 420. 

Mr. Owen has chosen a first-rate subject, 
and he has succeeded, in spite of limitations to 
which we shall refer hereafter, in producing a 
noteworthy book. The Renaissance is a period 
which has been treated from many points of 
view, and yet we cannot feel that any writer 
has exhausted its interest or summed up its 
significance. Indeed, the importance of that 
period cannot be overestimated. In antiquity 
mankind emerged from barbarism to civiliza- 
tion, as a child emerges from ignorance and 
becomes an educated man; but after the age of 
Attic and Latin culture, mankind receded into 
a condition of semi-barbarism, which lasted 
for many hundred years. Then followed a re- 
awakening, a genuine new birth of culture and 
civilization. This is an experience for which 
no parallel can be found in the case of indi- 
vidual men, It suggests that the progress of 
the race is not uniform and regular, but fluct- 
uating, and that the tide of reaction may flow 
far back towards ignorance. That a Renais- 
sance should have been needed is one of the 
most startling facts in human development. 

Mr. Owen introduces his subject by an ex- 
amination of the general causes which led up 
to the new birth. He shows how commerce 
and the Crusades, by extending the acquaint- 
ance of Italians with the Orient, gave them a 
standpoint from which to compare their own 
ideals with those of alien peoples. The cru- 
sader, for instance, could not fail to perceive 
that his Mohammedan enemies, who, accord- 
ing to the narrow assumption of medieval 
Christianity, lay beyond the pale of salvation, 
were usually not inferior to him in public or 
private virtue. Saladin was more than the 
peer of any of the Christian sovereigns who 
fought for the sepulchre of Christ. Mr. Owen 
well says that ‘‘ the history of Islamism, taken 
as a whole, must be regarded as a powerful 
propaganda of free thought and liberal cul- 
ture” (p. 64). He traces the influence of Arab 
philosophy, chiefly through the contact of the 
Christians with the Saracens in Spain, on West- 
ern Christendom. He follows the course of 
the secularization of literature from the rollick- 
ing parodies and naturalistic poems of the 
Goliards, through the mysteries and moralities, 
through the productions of troubadours and 
jongleurs, to the thoroughly unecclesiastical 
novels of Boccaccio. He shows the three-fold 
reaction against the asceticism, the sacerdotal- 
ism, and the dogma of the Church. 

Passing from general causes to leaders, Mr. 
Owen devotes ten pages to Dante, whom he 
regards as too great a dogmatist to be included 
in the list of truth-seekers who have contrib- 
uted to human progress. The very vividness 
with which Dante painted the terrors of a ma- 
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terial Hell, prolonged, Mr. Owen thinks, the 
Yelief in the monstrous doctrine of eternal dam- 
nation. We cannot agree with this opinion, 
for we should lay stress upon a spiritual inter- 
pretation of the ‘‘ Divine Comedy” that makes 
that epic of the soul as significant to-day as 
when it was written, although its readers may 
have outgrown the medizval superstition con- 
cerning Hell and Purgatory. At least, Dante’s 
influence as an intellectual solvent of literary 
and political thought deserves to be set 
forth more fully than Mr. Owen has done. To 
Petrarch, however, he does full justice; and if 
any scholar still thinks of Petrarch as merely 
a writer of matchless love-sonnets, he can here 
be enlightened. 

We must pass over Mr. Owen’s chapter on 
Boccaccio, simply remarking that it is excel- 
lent, and his criticism of Machiavelli and 
Guicciardini. These are all men with whose 
work English-speaking readers are familiar. 
But Pulci is too little known, and therefore 
many persons will learn here for the first time 
his importance as a disseminator of liberal 
thought. His comic epic, the ‘‘ Morgante 
Maggiore,” resembles ‘‘Don Quixote ” in that 
it contains, under the cloak of playful satire, a 
profound meaning. Mr. Owen has done well 
in assigning Pulci to a high place among the 
sceptics of the Renaissance. 

More than half of the book is taken up with 
the three thinkers who best represent the phi- 
losophical thought of the Renaissance. These 
are Pomponazzi, Giordano Bruno, and Van- 
nini. The achievements of these men have 
been almost wholly neglected until this cen- 
tury, owing to the Catholic reaction in Italy, 
which suppressed their works, and to the fact 
that the movement in which they were 
pioneers was taken up in France, Germany, 
and England, whereby later men have inher- 
ited renown which belonged by right to them. 
Pomponazzi, as Mr. Owen shows, was the first 
to set up ethics, in opposition to the mandates 
of supernatural religion, as the guide of con- 
duct. His discussions on the immortality of 
the soul have now perhaps a greater value his- 
torically than essentially, but no one will 
dissent from such a proposition as this: 
‘*Whether the soul be mortal or immortal 
death must be despised; and by no means must 
virtue be departed from, no matter what hap- 
pens after death” (p. 201). The account here 
given of Bruno is superior to any other in 
English, and, if space permitted, we should 
like to examine it in detail. Of Vannini, too, 
we have an adequate description. He was by 
no means so noteworthy a thinker as Bruno, 
but many pregnant sentences—e.g.,‘‘Miracles 
mark the youth and old age of a religion, not 
its mature vigor,” or, ‘‘ Evil is the result, not 
of supernatural and spiritual, but of physical 
causes” (p. 387)—establish his claim to our 
thoughtful consideration; and his early mar- 
tyrdom for his opinions insures him our sym- 
pathy.— The Nation. 


Darwin and Hegel: with other Philosophical 

Studies. By David G. Ritchie. 

In Mr. Ritchie’s properly philosophical 
criticism there is much that can be accepted 
by thinkers of anyschool. His paper entitled 
‘* What is Reality?” is an exceedingly good 
piece of idealistic criticism. The distinction 
between “‘ origin’’ and ‘‘ validity” was not, 
of course, pointed out for the first time in 
England by the school to which Mr. Ritchie 
belongs, but in itself it is a perfectly true 
distinction. Any one who understands the 
meaning of philosophy must see that in no 
case can a purely historical investigation en- 
able us to dispense with rational criticism, 
though it may prepare the way for it. 

There is a little difficulty at first in saying 
where Mr. Ritchie’s Hegelianism comes in; 
but when the different papers are compared 
there emerges one essential doctrine of the 
school, not common to all forms of idealism, 
The point on which Mr. Ritchie is distinc. 
tively Hegelian is this, that reality is ulti- 
mately expressive as a logic of pure thought, 
This, he admits, can only be an ideal; but 
ideally, and from the point of view of the 
absolute, ‘‘all reasoning is reasoning in a 
circle ”—a circle as large asthe universe. ‘‘ To 
omniscience all propositions must be analytic 
(identical).” This ideal affects Mr. Ritchie’s 
views of actual scientific method, leading him 
to efface as much as possible the distinctions 
between the different branches of logic. For- 
mal logic and material logic become the same ; 
and the fundamental principles of all logic 
become properly ‘‘ laws of thought,” implicit 
in all thinking. To call them 42 priori, we are 
told, is misleading, because their relation to 
experience is logically independent of time ; 
but the phrase expresses a truth in a meta- 
phor, and may be used for want of a better. 

In the course of expounding his ‘“‘ panlo- 
gistic” theory Mr. Ritchie has some good, 
though not original, remarks on the nature of 
the Kantian ‘‘é priori.” A priori, in Kant’s 
own meaning, had nothing to do with the 
order of time. It is not an ‘‘ innate idea.” 
The universal principles of knowledge that 
make experience possible are to be regarded, 
not as prior to experience temporally, but as 
logically involved in all experience. Hence 
the Kantian theory is not met by a psycholog- 
ical doctrine of inherited experience, against 
which, however, Mr. Ritchie thinks it worth 
while to argue. Whether it may be met in 
any other way he has not discussed.—A¢he- 
neum. 


William George Ward and the Catholic Re- 
vival. By Wilfrid Ward, author of ‘‘ Will- 
iam George Ward and the Oxford Move- 
ment.” 8vo, pp. xlvi, 468. 

The value of this book lies chiefly in the 
light it throws on the problem of English 
Catholicism. For, though Ward was a man 
who possessed many interesting and unique 
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characteristics, he was never a great leader of 
thought, in either the Anglican or Catholic 
Church. But he was intimately associated 
with those who were such leaders, and en- 
joyed their confidence and esteem. Of course, 
Ward fought Liberalism, both in the Church 
and out of it. He looked upon the whole 
movement of modern life as diametrically 
opposed to the teachings of the Church. He 
was so consistent in this view that he fiercely 
condemned intellectual culture, because it 
fostered a spirit that made it hard to accept 
without question the dogmas of the Church. 
Liberalism in any form was the deadly mi- 
crobe of religious negation. He held it to be 
impossible to catholicize Liberalism ; therefore 
he fought bitterly all attempts to liberalize 
Catholicism. While Newman, on the other 
hand, formally condemned some of the prin- 
ciples of Liberalism, he approved of its in- 
tellectual enlargement. Though he preached 
submission to the Church’s condemnation of 
certain conclusions of science, he refused to 
hold with Ward that the man of science should 
constantly test his conclusions by their agree- 
ment with the prevalent theological opinion, 
whatever it might be. The difference here 
was a crucial one, though perhaps neither of 
these men suspected it. Of the two Ward was 
the more consistent Catholic. Had Newman 
catried his minimizing principles to their 
logical conclusion, they would have led him 
ultimately out of the Church. It was at once 
Ward’s weakness and strength that he was 
only able to see one side of a question. New- 
man always saw, not merely two, but an un- 
limited number of sides to every question that 
came up; and he could seldom resist the 
temptation to argue them all out. For this 
reason his sympathies were largely with the 
small group of cultured English Catholics who 
established ‘‘The Rambler,” whose views 
Ward opposed with all his might in ‘‘ The 
Dublin Review.” 

We have not the space here to follow in 
detail the whole of Ward’s busy life, interest- 
ing and suggestive though it is. Whatever 
may be thought of his religious and intel- 
lectual attitude, there can be no question of 
his intense earnestness, honesty and single- 
ness of purpose. Catholicism never had a 
truer son than he. To the end of his life he 
remained, if possible, more Roman than Rome 
and more Papal than the Pope, a strange and 
unique compound of modern culture and in- 
telligence and unprogressive medizvalism. 
—N. Y. Tribune. 


The Literary Works of James Smetham. 

Edited by William Davies. 

Readers of the recent memoir of Smetham, 
with accompanying letters, will be glad to 
Possess this volume. Having learned what 
manner of man he was and with what charm 
he could write in private correspondence, 
they here have examples of the work he in- 


tended for the public eye. This slight volume 
makes an admirable supplement to the former 
publication, The contents have been printed 
before in periodicals, and one of the papers, 
that on William Blake, has had the honor of 
appearing as an addendum to the life of Blake 
by Gilchrist and Rossetti. The other prose 
papers relate to Sir Joshua Reynolds, Alexan- 
der Smith, and Gerhard Dow, while the poems 
fill some forty concluding pages. 

The sketch of Reynolds has been much 
admired, and we can understand the regard 
in which those who read it hold it still. It 
fills fewer than a hundred pages, but we know 
of nothing which gives so clear and interesting 
a picture of the man and artist. It is sym- 
pathetic and admiring, as well as critical, and 
has a charm of style, with clearness and 
intelligence of judgment, that makes every 
page of it worth reading. 

The chapter on Alexander Smith calls up a 
literary figure which ‘‘ blazed the comet of a 
season,” and the writer makes a generous plea 
for charity. Smith was the son of a Kilmar- 
nock pattern-designer, who gave him a good 
education, but vainly wished to educate him 
for the ministry. In his fondness for lit- 
erature, Smith had little encouragement at 
home, and his most intimate friend, one Hugh 
Macdonald, frequently and frankly owned to 
him that he could make nothing of his verse. 
Smith’s youthful opportunities were far infe- 
rior to those of Tennyson, yet he began to 
publish his verse when very young. He was 
born in a town where he had business ties, his 
education had been modest, and his experience 
of life had not been large in anyform. These 
facts must be remembered in judging of the 
native potentialities of the youthful author of 
** The Life Drama.”—M. Y. Zimes. 


The Maxims and Reflections of Goethe. Trans- 
lated by Bailey Saunders, with a Preface. 
Anything answering less to the conventional 

notion of ‘‘Maxims” than Goethe’s ‘‘Spriiche” 

it would be hard to find. “ Reflections” is 
the more correct part of the translator’s title. 

To sum up wisdom in a 40m mot was not 

Goethe’s way. In fact he knew it could not 

be done. The half-truths, the cheap truths, 

the temporary truths, where difficulties and 
exceptions and modifications are all ignored, 
can be compressed into a flash of wit, stimu- 
lating and suggestive, but hardly giving enough 
of light to live and work by. The best maxims 
are those that touch only the surface of life, 
and Goethe was the last man in the world to 
concern himself with superficial moods and 
occasions, or to hanker after neatness of ex- 
pression. He was never ashamed to be seri- 
ous, and his search after truth in life and 
science and art had all the plodding earnest- 
ness and some of the heaviness of his nation. 

In his ‘‘ Sprtiche”’ these qualities, earnestness, 

sobriety of thinking, and endeavors after 

whole truths, are abundantly seen. For the 
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most part they are given now for the first 
time im English. Mr. Saunders has wisely 
made omissions, but all the best are here. 
Some of them originally appeared in Die 
Wahlverwandschaften in 1809, some in Kunst 
und Alterthum, 1816-1828; others were intro- 
duced as padding into the 1829 edition of ‘*Wil- 
helm Meister,” and others again not printed 
till after his death. Thus they represent 
the gathered wisdom of Goethe’s life and the 
judgment of his later years, It is to the honor 
of these later years that they are neither harsh, 
nor crabbed, nor cynical. They are full of a 
mellow wisdom, a great-mindedness, a large 
tolerance—a tolerance which exists, neverthe- 
less, side by side with very definite opinions 
and some prejudices. Dealing with problems 
of conduct, with intellectual methods and 
zesthetic ideals, they reflect, sometimes with a 
lyrical beauty of phrase, nearly the whole of 
Goethe’s various gifts and many-sided nature. 
Even his sentimentality, even his dulness, his 
royally complacent dulness, are not wanting 
occasionally ; though, luckily, he has found 
an editor of excellent discretion. 

The “ Spriiche ” have found as good a trans- 
lator as could be desired, and to render them 
lucidly was no easy task. Great credit is due 
to Mr. Saunders for his conscientiousness and 
his skill.— Bookman. 


Edward the First. By Professor T. F. Tout. 
(‘* Twelve English Statesmen ” Series.) 
Mr. Tout is, if anything, a little too en- 

thusiastic over his hero. This, nevertheless, 

is a circumstance that in no way detracts 
from the book as a valuable aid to histori- 
cal study. Mr. Tout understands the true 
historical method, and invests the period of 
which he treats with an interest that carries 
the reader pleasantly from the first page to 
the last. The volume is in every sense a 
worthy addition to the series of which it 
forms a unit, and many readers who have 
opened the book with a feeling of careless 
curiosity will be attracted by its pages, and 
will eventually settle down to read the whole 
of it. Mr. Tout, in places, ruthlessly pulls 
down the airy fabrics of imagination with 
which part of the history of King Edward’s 
time is crowded. Thus it has been the cher- 
ished belief that he presented his son on his 
birth to the Welsh as their future prince. 

The son was born in 1282, and it was in 1301 

that he was created Prince of Wales. The 

religious fanaticism of Edward’s reign is 
brought prominently forward, and Mr. Tout’s 
descriptions of the treatment of the Jews are 
vividly written. The history of the conquest 
of Scotland is also treated in a masterly man- 
ner ; indeed, all through the volume we find 
evidence of historical accuracy combined with 
attractiveness of style.—Pudblishers’ Circular, 

The ‘‘English Statesmen” series has con- 
tained some excellent examples of compressed 
biography from the pens of eminent writers 
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who are thorough masters of their subjects, 
such as the late Prof. Freeman’s William the 
Conqueror, and Mr. Morley’s Walpole. The 
author of the present volume is not yet as well 
known to fame as some of his fellow-laborers, 
but he has given us an honest and careful 
piece of work by no means unworthy of the 
company in which it is placed. 

Indeed, any one who takes in hand to set 
forth the character of Edward I. as a states- 
man has a task of peculiar difficulty. The 
portrait of the great king—sketched, of course, 
mainly from the same point of view—has been 
painted so elaborately and in such living col- 
ors by Bishop Stubbs in the second volume 
of his ‘* Constitutional History,” that it is 
impossible for any later writer who deals with 
the subject to avoid drawing largely from the 
bishop’s pages. This Prof, Tout has evidently 
done, and very wisely; and it is not his fault 
if he is obliged, throughout the greater part 
of his little book, to say over again what has 
been said before by the greatest living master 
of medizval history. At least, he has put 
the facts in a more concise and popular shape, 
and it may be hoped that he will find many 
readers who would shrink from the labor of 
reading the bishop’s volumes through.— 
Academy. 


Professor Tout’s biography is compact and 
is rationally constructed. While no words 
are wasted, there is enough to give the general 
reader full knowledge of a period which was 
one of the turning points in English history. 
—N. Y. Tribune. 


The Atlantic Ferry. By Arthur J. Maginnis, 


Mr. Maginnis has in this excellently printed 
and copiously illustrated volume of some 200 
pages sought to give an ordinary reader or 
passenger an idea of the routine, forethought, 
and general arrangements necessary to carry 
on a great steamship line, to set forth the 
various efforts of noted merchants and scien- 
tists to initiate and carry on such a service, 
and also the nature and results of the more 
remarkable examples of vessels and machinery 
which they have employed. When we say 
that the author and compiler of this work is a 
gold medallist and member of the Institution 
of Naval Architects it will be seen that he is 
quite at home in his subject. Detailed in- 
formation is given relating to early Atlantic 
steamers and to the various British and foreign 
lines. The working of the lines, the char- 
acter of their machinery, and various particu- 
lars relating to their conduct, manning, cost 
of building and running, records of speed, 
funnels, flags, signals, etc., are discussed, and 
a large amount of instructive and interesting 
information is given in this useful volume. 
Now that so many persons are from time to 
time crossing the ocean, an authoritative and 
inexpensive book like the above should supply 
a public need.— The Toronto Week. 
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Coaching Days and Coaching Ways. By W. 
Outram Tristram. With 214 illustrations. 
By Hugh Thomson and Herbert Railton. 
New edition. 


Few subjects appeal more to an English- 
man than coaching, and a book which com- 
bines history with anecdotes of old coaching 
days is certain to receive a welcome from the 
reading public. Mr. Tristram has divided his 
book into seven parts, treating, in turn of the 
great coaching roads, namely, the Bath, the 
Exeter, the Portsmouth, the Brighton, the 
Dover, the York, and the Holyhead. The 
author has gathered together many coaching 
notices and advertisements which show how 
our ancestors travelled before the age of steam 
came in. We are given interesting glimpses 
of London and the provinces ‘‘ from the time 
when men began to travel, up to the time 
when they began to arrive at places, but to 
travel no more.” The illustrations in the book 
are very pretty, and the general appearance of 
the volume is a delight to the eye.—Pudlish- 
er’s Circular. 


The days of the stage coach in England, 
the days of inns, drivers and highwaymen, of 
fine ladies, conspirators, doublets and ruffles, 
barmaids, Wellers and Johnsons, and all the 
quaint life connected with old-time travelling, 
have long since passed away; but there still 
lingers around the mouldering old taverns 
and country roads of rural England a delight- 
ful atmosphere of those bygone years. In the 
present beautiful little volume Mr. Tristram 
has gathered together all sorts of pleasant 
memorics of those old days, and as he car- 
ries his readers along the country highways to 
Bath, Portsmouth, Exeter, Dover and York, 
brings to their remembrance the bits of his- 
tory, literature, jollity and romance connected 
with the various points. Nomore satisfactory 
guide could possibly be found, and his work 
is thoroughly entertaining. The wealth of 
exquisite illustrations, of which there are over 
200, makes the book an artistic treasure.— 
Boston Courier. 


Studies of the Greek Poets. By John Adding- 
tonSymonds. Third Edition. 


These volumes are ‘‘ Studies” in the most 
ideal sense of the word, and as such have high 
educational value. As an English introduc- 
tion to the Greek poets it would be difficult to 
compare anything else with them. Profes- 
sor Mahaffy’s vigorous volumes stand on 
ground of their own quite different. As a 
whole, the work gains in this third edition by 
arearrangement which has brought the parts 
into better chronological order and by some 
important additions, especially inthe way of 
translation. Otherwise the ‘‘ Studies” re- 
main substantially what they were in the sec- 
ond edition. 

The merit of the work appears quite as 
conspicuous im the handling of minor top- 


ics as in that of larger ones, as, for example, 
the comic poets, comic fragments, and the 
new chapter on ‘* Herondas and the Idyllists ”; 
while the twenty-third chapter on “‘ The An- 
thology,” with its translations, is, from a pop- 
ular point of view, perhaps the most altogether 
entertaining chapter of the entire work. From 
beginning to end it is a repertory of rare, apt 
and quotable epigrams and verses.— Zhe /nde- 
pendent. 


Science and a Future Life, with other 

Essays. By Frederic W. H. Myers. 

This volume contains six essays reprinted 
from The Nineteenth Century and The Fort- 
nightly Review. The subjects are various ; 
yet all the essays but the last are nearly re- 
lated, the title of the first expressing in a gen- 
eral way the purpose of them all. Mr. Myers, 
like so many other thoughtful men of the 
time, finds the old religious views no longer 
tenable ; and his object in these essays is to 
inquire whether science can furnish anything 
to take their place. He sees the dangers that 
threaten the world from the loss of faith in 
spiritual realities, and fears that, if present 
tendencies go on unchecked, they will result 
in the triumph of the average sensual man 
and ‘‘the gradual adaptation of hopes and 
occupations to a purely terrestrial standard.” 
He calls attention to the pessimism nowso 
widely prevalent, and attributes it to the loss 
of religious faith and the unsettlement of 
religious ideas, Religion, as he truly says, 
must have some basis in real truth ; and the 
present uncertainty about that basis is lead- 
ing men to doubt and bewilderment, or to 
the abandonment of all higher aims for the 
pursuit of material good. These character- 
istics of the age are strikingly shown in the 
essay on ‘‘ The Disenchantment of France,” 
in which Mr. Myers shows how far the old 
belief in divine realities and the old-time de- 
votion to duty have declined in France, and 
what the consequences are to French litera- 
ture and life. Yet he is undoubtedly right in 
saying that, though these tendencies have ap- 
peared more prominently in France than else- 
where, they will show themselves sooner or 
later in all countries unless counteracted by 
other agencies of an opposite character.— 
Critic. 


A Dictionary of Birds. By Alfred Newton. 

Part I. 

At last we have the first volume of Prof. 
Alfred Newton’s promised work on ornithol- 
ogy, based upon the admirable series of articles 
which he contributed to the ninth edition of the 
Encyclopedia Britannica. It is characteristic 
of the author that he should have deliberately 
preserved the alphabetical order, in preference 
to the taxonomic, because he entertains grave 
doubts of the validity of any systematic ar- 
rangement as yet put forth. The result is un- 
doubtedly more interesting to the general 
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reader, and at the same time better fitted to 
exhibit the author's peculiar talent of exposi- 
tion, which revels in the concrete—in record- 
ing facts, and in tracing the history of blunders. 
For the anatomical articles he has enlisted the 
services of Dr. Hans Gadow; while Mr. 
Richard Lydekker deals with some palzon- 
tological subjects, and Prof. C. S. Roy writes 
specially upon Flight. The volume is abun- 
dantly illustrated with woodcuts, borrowed 
from various quarters, and has also a map 
showing the six zoo-geographical regions of 
the world. —Academy. 


The Points of the Horse. A Familiar Treatise 
on Equine Conformation. By Horace 
Hayes. ° 


A volume of great interest to all horse 
buyers and horse lovers is Zhe Points o¥ the 
Hforse, by Horace Hayes, F.R.C.V.S., very 
fully illustrated by Mr. Oswald Brown. Capt. 
Hayes is probably the highest living English 
authority on horse taming and on the teach- 
ing of riding, and this work shows him to have 
also great claims to authority in that portion 
of veterinary science which deals with the 
horse. The examination of the action of the 
horse by the free use of instantaneous pho- 
tography has never been carried so far as it is 
in the work before us. Mr. Hayes, having had 
great experience in India, is less full of insular 
prejudices than is the case with many English 
writers on the horse. He is able to see the 
good features of the horse of dry countries, 
and to set the Arab on a level with the thor- 
oughbred without reproaching the Arab for 
supposed departures from an ideal standard. 
For example, the ordinary English buyer’s 
notion is that the strong point of an Arab 
should be his magnificent tail, while Capt. 
Hayes points out that the highest-class Arabs 
have tails too fine to be thick or heavy ; and, 
again, the English groom considers the sloping 
pastern of the Arab to be a weakness, while 
Capt. Hayes shows that it only means more 
play in the joints, and that some of the horses 
of dry countries which have lasted the best 
through a racing career in India have been 
horses with long sloping pasterns, far more 
oblique than those of English thoroughbreds. 
Capt. Hayes goes so far as to speak of ‘‘ the two 
curses ” of English thoroughbreds—“‘ upright 
pasterns and roaring.” There isa good deal 
in Capt. Hayes’s work which will be of high 
interest to the painter and artist in black and 
white, and to all who have to draw the horse, 
especially in motion. The author gibbets the 
unfortunate producers of the most popular 
hunting pieces, and shows that the action 
which they give their horses is utterly unlike 
the true one. At the same time, there is a 
great deal to say for the view that it is better 
to represent the horse as he appears to the 
trickede ye, when galloping or leaping, than as 
he really is. Fashion, however, changes in 
these matters. We already refuse to recog- 
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nize the horse of the portraits of the seven. 
teenth century, with two hind-feet on the 
ground and the two fore-feet in the air, as 
looking otherwise than ridiculous, and jn 
military pictures the true action of the fore. 
feet is rapidly replacing the false action which 
prevailed in pictures up to some fifteen years 
ago. Capt. Hayes, shows by an examination 
of the sculptures of the Parthenon, that the 
Greeks depicted the horse ‘‘ with a near ap- 
proach to truth both in form and action,” 
Géricault is shown to have been unable to draw 
the action of the horse, but Meissonier stands 
every test.—Atheneum. 


The Complete Grazier and Farmer's and Cattle 
Breeder’s Assistant. Originally written by 
William Youatt, Esq. Rewritten, consid- 
erably enlarged, and brought up to the 
Present Requirements of Agricultural Prac- 
tice by William Fream. Illustrated. 

The editor and the publishers are to be con- 
gratulated on the thorough and business-like 
manner in which the thirteenth edition of 
‘The Complete Grazier’’ has been gotup. It 
is one of a few books of the day which possess 
a record stretching back into the domain of 
history, the study of which is as essential, as 
interesting, and as instructive to the agricult- 
urist as to the politician. The first edition, 
which appeared in the first decade of the pres- 
ent century, was from the pen of Hartwell 
Horne, Rector of St. Edmund the King and 
St. Nicholas Acon, known to fame by his “‘In- 
troduction to the Holy Scriptures.” Horne 
was paid fifty pounds for his work, but he de- 
clined to attach his name to it. The seventh 
edition is probably the first by William 
Youatt; the eighth and the ninth were by 
William Youatt, assisted by M. A. Youatt. 
These early editions were, for their day and 
generation, works of decided merit, but it 
must be admitted that latterly it was the name 
and not the matter of the book which enabled 
it to retain its hold upon the purchasing 
public. 

The new edition is a marked contrast to its 
immediate predecessor. It extends to two 
hundred pages more of letterpress, is full of 
information, and free from that verbosity 
which is characteristic of the writer who does 
not possess an intimate personal knowledge 
of the subject with which he deals, and which 
so marred the reputation of the last edition. 
Though the work has been rewritten to a very 
large extent, and a number of interesting and 
important subjects have been introduced for 
the first time, the original plan of dividing it 
into books—now twelve in number—has been 
adhered to. About two-thirds of the whole 
deal with cattle and the dairy, two sub- 
branches of the farming industry which receive 
a large share of popular favor and attention in 
the United Kingdom. The breeding rearing 
and management of horses, sheep, pigs, and 
poultry are discussed in a manner which will 
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be appreciated alike by the practical farmer 
and the ‘‘ gentleman” or ‘‘ fancy” breeder. 
Book VIII, on ‘‘ Farm Offices and Imple- 
ments of Husbandry,” which, treated in an 
ordinary way. might have been uninteresting 
if not unreadable, has been made, by the judi- 
cious introduction of excellent letterpress 
illustrations, one of the most attractive and 
valuable in the volume. The succeeding 
chapters on the ‘* Culture and Management of 
Grass-land,” followed by the ‘‘ Cultivation and 
Application of Grasses, etc.,” will have their 
own special votaries among the crowd of 
readers of this last leviathan among agricult- 
ural books. The figures of the more import- 
ant grasses, showing the general appearance 
of the whole plants, and, at the same time, 
the characteristic differences of their seeds, are 
speaking evidences of the author’s skill as a 
botanist, and of his knowledge of what most 
agriculturists are ignorant of, and of the kind 
of information they ought to have placed be- 
fore them in such a work, 

The description of the various breeds of 
cattle in the British Isles is exhaustive and in- 
structive. It begins with an interesting ac- 
count of the remaining links which connect 
the cattle of the present with the wild breed 
of prehistoric times, viz., of the four semi- 
wild, white, park herds, which have survived 
the results of the increase of population, and 
the encroachment by cultivation upon the 
primeval forests of the country, and which are 
to be seen in Chillingham Park, Northumber- 
land ; Cadzow Park, Lanarkshire ; Chartley 
Park, Staffordshire ; and Vaynol Park, Car- 
narvonshire. Among domesticated breeds the 
cosmopolitan shorthorn takes the first and 
most conspicuous position ; and it is followed 
by the numerous local breeds, almost invari- 
ably showing their local connection, or at least 
their local origins, in their designations. The 
other species of farm animals—horses, sheep, 
pigs, and even domestic fowls—obtain a suit- 
able degree of attention. If any section of 
this admirable work deserves special notice 
more than another, it is the chapter on the 
secretion of milk, beginning p. 271. In this 
Dr. Fream’s well-known finish of style and 
method of expression come out to the fullest 
advantage. The chapter is probably not one 
which will attract the ordinary reader who 
merely skims the surface, and who declines to 
dwell upon facts, because, to his untutored 
mind, solid, useful information is “ dry” ; 
but the real student of nature will absorb with 
avidity the information there so ably given, 
and be pervaded by but one regret—viz.,.that 
it is finished—when he arrives at the end of 
the twenty-five pages of which the chapter 
consists, 


Religio Pocte. By Coventry Patmore. 


Mr. Coventry Patmore’s volume of essays; 
Religio Poete, contains twenty-three essays on 
art and literature, with a few on high spiritual 


topics. His prose is pregnant with thought, 
and his style is at once weighty and distin- 
guished. Mr. Patmore is a many-sided man, 
and there could be few things more unlike than 
the exquisiteness and finish of ‘‘ The Angel in 
the House ” and the lofty spiritual heights and 
ecstasies of ‘‘ The Unknown Eros.” His prose 
has often the spiritual insight of the poetry, 
but is cold beside the passion of the odes. Mr. 
Patmore lives now at Lymington in Hamp- 
shire, within sight of the sea. He looks more 
than his sixty-four years, and his old-fashioned 
dress, with the high stock and collar, as well 
as his old-fashioned punctilio and etiquette 
make him seem more than is right of a past 
generation. He has a noble rage against the 
huckstering spirit of these days. Mr. Patmore 
looks like a college don of Oxford or Cam- 
bridge, one who elects to let the world go by 
while he busies himself amid green peace and 
gray beauty with the things that are imperish- 
able. At Hastings, where he formerly lived, 
he has built a church to be a memorial of him, 
at the altars of which one imagines the nuptial 
blessing would have a new significance.— 
Literary World. 


Decipherment of Blurred Finger Prints. By 
Francis Galton, 


The painstaking, unwearied, persistent qual- 
ity of Mr. Francis Galton’s work could not 
have a more complete exemplification than in 
this book. The system of recognizing char- 
acter and of tracing heredity as defined by 
certain lines of the fingers is here carried to 
the utmost limit. The subjects of identifica- 
tion, comparison, peculiarities of types and 
races, patterns, tests, limitations, and varia- 
tions occupy not less than two hundred pages, 
including many carefully prepared full-page 
tables. To the unlearned and uninterested 
this may secm a prodigious waste of time and 
labor. But by the student of ethnology Mr. 
Galton’s work will be accounted a valuable 
contribution to science, though few but spe- 
cialists can make use of more than the leading 
facts and suggestions.—Literary World. 


The Life and Letters of Charles Samuel Keene. 

By G. S. Layard. Illustrated. 

Every admirer of Charles Keene will be 
glad to read this sympathetic memoir. The 
biographer has been happy in selecting a 
capital subject, and in obtaining assistance 
from some of Keene’s many friends and fellow- 
students, and besides Mr. H. E. Keene has 
lent sketches and checked statements of facts. 
Several ladies of distinction have also helped 
him, for, notwithstanding his unconventional 
ways, Keene had warm friends among the 
gentler sex. Some of them, indeed, deceived 
by his modest establishment, fancied he was 
very poor, and, with the kindest intentions, 
often had him to dinner, thinking that to dine 
well was a treat for him. These good people 
could not suppress their amazement when they 
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learned he left quite a respectable fortune 
behind him. The truth is he was anything but 
a Bohemian, although he chose to live in his 
own way, which was not that of society; any- 
thing but a miser, although he was thrifty; 
anything but a sentimentalist, although he 
gave to good ends more than most men who 
talk of their sacrifices. It was chiefly due to 
Keene’s thoroughly independent mode of life 
that, when ‘‘ this delightful artist and unsur- 
passed student of character” (as Sir Frederic 
Leighton called him at the Academy banquet 
in 1891) died, a popular evening newspaper 
mentioned himas ‘‘a great but unknown artist 
who has just departed from among us at 
Hammersmith.” The statement was odd, but 
it was not unkindly meant; and it need not 
have vexed Mr. Layard. 

The reader will be pleased with the nu- 
merous and spirited reproductions of Keene’s 
original drawings. The volume comprises a 
good many appropriate notices of men of 
distinction in our time, and here and there 
remarks of Keene’s own upon the noteworthy 
persons he encountered—remarks as deft and 
delicate as his draughtsmanship. Among 
these were Thackeray, R. Doyle, Mr. du 
Maurier, George Eliot, Edward Fitzgerald 
(whom Keene knew intimately), Mr. Birket 
Foster, Mr. J. P. Heseltine, Mr. Hook, Mr. 
H. S. Marks, Sir J. Millais, Sir J. Tenniel, 
and several others who are not so well known, 
—Atheneum. 


The Works of Henry Fielding. Edited by 
George Saintsbury. In twelve volumes. 
Vols. land II. Zhe Adventures of Joseph 
Andrews and his friend Mr. Abraham 
Adams. With Illustrations by Herbert 
Railton and E. J. Wheeler. 


This new edition of Fielding promises to 
be exactly what such a work should be. It 
satisfies, in its beginning, the taste of the col- 
lector of good books, the wants of the student, 
and the lesser needs of the reader for diver- 
sion’s sake only. The thin duodecimo vol- 
umes are agreeable to the eye and easy to 
hold, the print is handsome, and the illustra- 
tions in photogravure are beautiful as pictures 
and of real service as illustrations. Joseph 
and Fanny, Lady Booby, and Parson Adams 
must surely have looked just as Mr. Railton 
and Mr. Wheeler portray them. And then 
Mr. Saintsbury is the one man of all others to 
edit, for new readers, the works of Fielding 
and Swift and De Foe, for no one now knows 
those great Englishmen better than he or 
writes of them so well. ... 

In his short introduction he gives us an en- 
tirely new idea of the author of ‘‘ Tom Jones,” 
one much more to our liking than Scott’s or 
Thackeray’s, who both admired Fielding’s 
genius, yet accepted too hastily the slanders 
of his enemies and the exaggerations of smart 
writers. Richardson, from envy; Horace 
Walpole, from sheer malice, and Lady Mary 
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Wortley Montagu, for no other reason, prob. 
ably, than a fondness for sharp contrasts and 
strong effects, did much to give the world a 
false impression of Fielding’s character, , , , 
Fielding will continue to live. He ought 
to be read if he is not, and whoever begins to 
read him in this edition will wait eagerly for 
the succeeding volumes, which will comprise 
“Tom Jones,” “ Amelia,” ‘ Jonathan Wild,” 
and selections newly made by Mr. Saintsbu 
from his miscellaneous writings, including, of 
course, the ‘‘ Journey from this World to the 
Next” and the ‘‘ Voyage to Lisbon.” The 
text is pure, following in ‘‘ Joseph Andrews” 
the standard edition of 1762, and there are no 
notes, Mr. Saintsbury having decided not to 
“bury these delightful creations under an ugly 
crust of parallel passages and miscellaneous 
erudition.” The spelling and punctuation of 
Fielding are adhered to.—WV. Y. Zimes. 


History of Federal Government in Greece and 
Italy. By Edward A. Freeman. Edited 
by J. B. Bury. (Second Edition.) 

The first and only volume of Mr. Free- 
man’s History of Federal Government ap- 
peared in 1863. Drawn aside from the 
subject after that date by the greater inter- 
est which he felt in the Norman Conquest, 
Mr. Freeman never resumed it. But the 
present volume contains, in addition to the 
old chapters, further matter which the author 
had intended for his second volume—some 
pages on the German Confederacy, and a 
** full account of the defective forms of Fed- 
eralism which have appeared in Italy, com- 
prising the Leagues of early Italian history 
and the Lombard Confederation of a later 
age.” Hence the slightly altered title under 
which the second edition appears. The editor 
has executed his task withall piety. He has 
revised the referenees to authorities, and 
placed in an appendix all the observations 
necessary to bring the history of Greek 
federalism up to the present state of knowl- 
edge. But ‘‘the only matter of importance 
in which Mr. Freeman’s account of the 
Achaian and tolian federal systems needs 
modification is the constitution of the Senates. 
We have now direct evidence that the to- 
lian Senate was a body of representatives 
chosen by the States,” and there are some 
indications of the same being true of the 
Achaian Senate. The editor has not altered 
any of the references to the events of 1863 
or thereabout, and so the reader can still 
enjoy those expressions of indignant honesty 
with regard to current politics which were 
such a mark of Mr. Freeman’s style. Many 
allusions might have been modified: some 
times the professor was mistaken, though 
more often time has proved his judgment 
sound. But it is a good principle to leave 
such passages untouched; and so now this 
new edition of a very valuable work goes 
forth, with many fresh remarks and observa 
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tions, but with all the manner and tone of 
the great historian still about it.—Academy. 


Memorials of My Indian Career. _ Sir 
George Campbell. Edited by Sir C. E. 
Bernard. 2 vols, 

This is a modest record of honest work 
carried out with intelligence and consistency, 
containing excellent lessons in Anglo-Indian 
administration. Though once Sir George 
had the reputation of being an extremist, his 
position was really that of a moderate and 
cautious man, with a stroug leaning towards 
confidence in the natives and reasonable con- 
cession. The most interesting feature of the 
book is the proof it gives of the open-mind- 
edness, the freedom from prejudice, the thirst 
for knowledge which marked the career of 
this Scotch civil servant from the time he 
landed in India. Sir George Campbell lived 
through the Mutiny, playing no inactive part 
during that troublous time, but he has con- 
ceived it to be his duty to tone down the ex- 
aggeration which he affirms vitiates every 
account of it that has yet appeared. His 
survey of about thirty years of Indian 
life is a valuable supplement to the history 
ofthe time. Apart from public matters there 
is little interest in the book, the references 
to the persons he came in eontact with, and 
to his own social life in India, being scanty 
and rather dull.— Zhe Bookman. 


Lord Lawrence. By Sir Charles Aitchison. 
K.C.S.1., M.A., LL.D, formerly Lieuten- 
ant-Governor of the Punjab.—(Rulers of 
India.) 

This is a life of one of the noblest of the 
men by whom the British Empire in India 
has been maintained, written by one who 
served under him and has had access to the 
best sources of information. Perhaps we 
should call it a biographieal essay rather 
than a life, as the writer is aware that it 
hardly observes the literary form and pro- 
portions of a biography, and aims at supple- 
menting previous lives by treatment of spe- 
cial points, such as Lawrence’s policy and 
action in regard to Afghan affairs. Still, it 
gives a vivid picture of the man.—Zvening 
Post. 


The Evolution of Religion. The Gifford 
Lectures delivered before the University of 
St. Andrews in Sessions 1890-1 and 1891- 
2. By Edward Caird, LL.D. 2 vols. 


‘The advance of science, of historical 
investigation, of philosophical criticism, has 
forced us to realize how much is required for 
the evidence of any idea so far-reaching as a 
religious principle must necessarily be ; it 
has made us mistrustful of the easy methods 
in which an earlier age was content to find 
the proof of a foregone conclusion.” 

Mistrusting ‘‘easy methods ” of getting at 
foregone conclusions, writers of Prot. Caird’s 





school have turned to the more difficult meth- 
ods of Neo-Hegelianism, though these also, 
with practice, seem to have become easy. 

The present volumes are, as they are 
meant to be, readable, and not overburdened 
with philosophical terminology. They also 
contain many passages in which points that 
have been made out in the history of relig- 
ious ideas are well presented. The author 
does not claim any special acquaintance with 
authropological as distinguished from histori- 
cal investigations; yet he very well appreci- 
ates the general aim of anthropology and the 
spirit in which the investigator ought to 
work, One of the best passages in the two 
volumes is a description of the process of 
subjective immersion that is necessary in 
order to revivify the facts and to make the 
past reveal its inner meaning (vol. i. pp. 
19-21). Yet, in spite of these merits, the 
book is, on the whole, neither scientific nor 
properly philosophical. It is, in reality, a 
construction for edification, and for the edifi- 
cation of minds of a particular class; for 
those minds, in the author’s words, that are 
‘* perplexed on the one side by a suspicion 
that in clinging to the orthodox forms of the 
creed of Christendom, they may be untrue to 
themselves, and may even seem to assent to 
doctrines which they have ceased to believe; 
and checked on the other side by a fear that, 
in discarding those forms, they may be cast- 
ing aside ideas which are essential to their 
moral and spiritual life.” ‘‘ Destitute of 
faith, yet terrified at scepticism,” was the 
briefer description applied once to minds of 
this class.— Atheneum. 


We have here at last a Gifford lecture of 
primary importance, with all the merits 
proper to the work of a strong and scrupu- 
lous philosophical mind. Whatever the de- 
fects of this book, it cannot be charged with 
haste or incidentalism, the sin to which such 
lectureships most sorely tempt men. The 
last fault that can be attributed to its author 
is that, having been called to a serious busi- 
ness, he lacked either the time or the will to 
take it seriously. The materials here used 
have all been passed through the mind again 
and again before being worked up into their 
present shape, which may indeed be de- 
scribed as due to a process of crystallization 
rather than of architecture. And the purpose 
has been as serious asthe labor. The book 
is a sort of Zirenicon ; its aim may not be to 
** succor a distressed faith,” but it certainly 
seeks by detaching ‘‘ what is permanent 
from what is transitory,” to enable those who 
cannot be orthodox to remain still religious 
and still Christian. It attempts to do this by 
means of what we may call a threefold philos- 
ophy—of religion, of the historical religions, 
and of Christianity both as historical and as 
theological. But beneath all, and determin- 
ing all, is a metaphysic which must be 
understood before the argument can become 
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intelligible, and accepted before its relevance 
or cogency can be felt. Apart from the 
metaphysics, the history and the historical 
interpretations will hardly appear adequate 
or valid. 

The standpoint, method, and terminology 
tend to awaken recollections that rather em- 
barrass by the comparison they challenge. 
These letcures do anything but repeat Hegel’s 
Religionsphilosophie,—Professor Caird is too 
independent a thinker to be the echo of any 
man,—but they recall it quite as much by 
their differences as by their agreements. The 
doctrine is Hegel’s—the idea of religion, the 
formal distinctions, what we may call the 
philosophy of the religious consciousness and 
its dialectical explication, giving the law and 
process or stages of its development—but the 
hisfory and the theological interpretation are 
not. Professor Caird’s history is more oc- 
casional and less detailed ; he does not at- 
tempt like Hegel to classify, characterize, 
and describe the historical religions, but con- 
tents himself with illustrative discussions, 
save in the case of Judaism and Christianity, 
though also in adegree of India and of Greece. 
And as regards theological interpretation, he 
is much less speculative than Hegel: dogmas 
attract him less, the historical and personal 
attract him more. He does not so much 
seek to construe the doctrines of Christianity 
into their philosophical equivalents as to ex- 
hibit its history as an exemplification and 
verification of his psychological idea or law. 
He does not insist on the material identity, 
in spite of their formal difference, of philoso- 
phy and religion, though he as radically con- 
ceives the whole process of religious evolu- 
tion as an intellectual movement, a dialectic 
worked by the successive positings, articula- 
tion, and correlation of the three ideas of 
the Not-Self, the Self, and God. We may ex- 
press the difference by saying that Hegel lived 
before the era of historical criticism, but 
Caird lives after it, and so, while the former 
was more concerned with the theological 
conception of Christ, the philosophical truth 
-of the idea or belief of the Church concerning 
Him, the latter is more occupied with the 
mind and person of the historical Jesus, and 
the relation in which He stood to Judaism on 
the one hand, and the Apostolic men on the 
other. But in both cases the regulative idea 
is philosophical ; the religion appears and is 
construed in obedience to a law that is ex- 
pressly and essentially intellectual, and so is 
conceived more as philosophy than as relig- 
ion. 

In his discussion of early religions, as also 
-of the Indian and the Greek, Professor Caird 
is at his happiest, always suggestive, and often 
profound. His sketch is rapid but careful, 
his lines broad but clear and firm. He helps 
us to see the secrets of the higher in the gross 
forms of the lower religions, and never allows 
us to forget that what we study becomes in- 
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telligible only when viewed in relation to the 
creative intellect. But he is most instructive 
when he comes to Greece. Hegel here was 
also at his best: he made us see how much 
was done for the notion of Deity by the race 
who first made us feel the human form divine, 
And so, Professor Caird says Greek religion 
‘not only personifies the natural powers 
which it lifts to heaven, but humanizes them ”: 
‘‘ whereas in most Asiatic religions, and par. 
ticularly in the Vedic system, they are only 
personified, and their fictitious personality 
easily melts away into the natural power from 
which for a moment it has been detached by 
the poetic effort after realization ” (vol. i. pp, 
264, 267). The Hindu drew man down to 
Nature, but the Greek lifted Nature up to 
man. The discussions on ‘‘ Poetry and 
Truth,” and on the ‘‘Logic of Subjective 
Religion,” are full of acute and cogent criti. 
cism, as of Deism and Positivism, and also 
weighty exposition and argument. He pleads 
for what Carlyle called ‘‘a natural supernat- 
uralism—i.e., the doctrine, not that there are 
single miracles, but that the wniverse is mirac- 
ulous,” and urges that “ in order to conceive 
it truly, we must think of it, not as a mechan- 
ical system, occasionally broken in upon from 
above, but as an organism which implies a 
spiritual principle as its beginning and end” 
(vol. i. 319, 320). And the subject which 
determines the form religion assumes at this 
stage has amplest justice done to him, ‘‘In 
the drama of our experience,” he says, with 
one of the felicitous metaphors that light up 
his pages, ‘‘ the Ego may be the Hamlet, or 
it may be only a walking gentleman: one 
thing is certain, it is always on the stage; and 
if it were not, the play could not go on” 
(p. 325); and as he is indispensable to the 
play, it is through the fit performance of his 
part that its success is assured. ‘The more 
the Ego realizes itself, the more Nature, and 
with it objective or sensuous religion, is 
transcended, and the ethical and subjective 
attained. 

In the lectures devoted to Hebraism and 
Christianity there are many excellent discus- 
sions and lucid statements. Israel is to Pro- 
fessor Caird the typical subjective religion, 
Christianity is the absolute or spiritual relig- 
ion, which through its conception of God at 
once unifies the truth in the objective and the 
subjective, and transcends both.— Critical 
Review. 


The City-State of the Greeks and Romans. By 

W. Warde Fowler. 

This book is one that may be read with 
profit even by those most familiar with its 
subject, while for others, seeking to under- 
stand the ancient city, Mr. Fowler’s book 
will be found simply invaluable. Its merits 
are those that come from thorough mastery 
of a subject, from philosophical treatment, 
and from lucid style. The author describes 
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the development of the ancient city out of the 
primitive forms of society that it replaced, its 

age through the phases of monarchical, 
aristocratic, and democratic government, the 
internal and external causes of its decay, and 
its final absorption into the structure of im- 
perial Rome. Athens and Rome are, of 
course, the city-states with whose history the 
work is mainly concerned, but many an apt 
illustration or side-light is afforded by the 
annals of other cities, especially those of 
Greece. The author keeps well within the 
limits set by modern criticism to our knowl- 
edge of ancient Greece and Italy, although 
his subject is one that tempts the fancy and 
lends itself to the theorist. We are not ac- 
quainted with another as admirable popular 
treatment of this vastly interesting chapter 
of history. — Zhe Dial. 


British Forest Trees ; and their Sylvicultural 
Characteristics and Treatment. By John 
Nisbet. 

Among the numerous works lately written 
on Forestry and British Timber Trees, this 
is honorably distinguished, first, by the 
long and varied experience of the author ; 
next, by his adaptation to English sylvicul- 
ture of the latest theories of German wri- 
ters, such as Burckhardt, Ney, and Gayer. 
Sylviculture, it must be understood at the 
outset, means the culture of timber for profit, 
as opposed to arboriculture, or the growing 
of beautiful specimen trees in park and gar- 
den. In short, Mr. Nisbet’s is an economical 
manual, rather than a treatise on trees as ob- 
jects for landscape gardening. 

Ever since Evelyn’s days English squires 
have been fond of growing trees in their 
parks, but this is a very different matter from 
forestry proper. Uvedale Price and Gilpin 
treat of the former, Laslett and Michie of the 
latter; while the Indian Forest Service and 
the Department of Forestry at Cooper’s Hill 
show that England is awaking to the care of 
her forests. Mr. Nisbet lays great emphasis 
On the distinction between pure and mixed 
forests, a distinction much more studied in 
Germany than here. Special care is taken 
in that country not to plant in one wood by 
themselves the same kinds of trees, unless 


all the condiiions needful for their health and 
prosperity are present. For English forest- 
ers often plant trees haphazardly, paying lit- 
tle attention to their habits of growth, to the 
character of soil best suited for them, and 
the like, but taking extreme pains to fence 
them in from cattle and rabbits. From such 
external precautions against loss, Mr. Nisbet 
would call away his readers to the more vital 
considerations of speedy growth and propor- 
tionate increase, as secured by scientific 
study of soil, aspects, and the like. His In- 
troduction of some fifty pages is the best part 
of the book, glaneing as it does, over the 
chief scientific results of forestry in Germany 
of late years. The rest of the book compri- 
ses an account of the larger timber trees of 
Great Britain, always contemplating them, 
however, from acommercial rather than from 
an esthetic point of view.—Academy. 


The Aldine Poets. 


Among the many cheap editions of stand- 
ard works with which publishers are favoring 
us, none deserves more commendation than 
the cheaper reissue of the well-known ‘‘ Al- 
dine Poets.” For many years this edition of 
the British poets has been a standard one, 
but its publishers do not believe that a stand- 
ard should stand still. If our memory serves 
us, there were fifty-two volumes in the edi- 
tion preceding this, but the present number 
is much greater. Already we have had 
Scott, in five volumes. edited by John Den- 
nis; and Shelley, in five volumes, edited by 
Mr. Buxton Forman. And now we have 
Wordsworth, in seven volumes, edited by 
Professor Dowden, and we are promised 
others—among them Herrick, whom Mr. 
Saintsbury is to edit. In completeness, in 
careful editing, in mechanical execution, 
this series, considering its low price (seventy- 
five cents a volume), is a marvel. No one 
who buy books at all can now be excused 
for not owning a fairly complete set of the 
British poets. And what a priceless posses- 
sion such a set is! Compared with it the 
costly encyclopedias and dictionaries and 
editions de luxe of our day seem jejune and. 
of little value.—Sewanee Review. 





Books of the Month. 


TO PUBLISHERS.—Books sent to this office (addressed care of the *‘ Editor of Book 
Reviews”) will be duly acknowledged and titles inserted in this list. 


ANECDOTA OXONIENSIA. Semitic Series.— 
Gwilliam’s Palestine Version of the 
Holy Scriptures. Small 4to. $1.90, net. 


Brapiey, F. H.—Appearance and Real- 
ity. A Philosophical Essay. By F. H. 


Bradley, LL.D., Glasgow, Fellow of 
Merton College, Oxford. Library of 
Philosophy. $2.75, net. 


This volume is meant to be a critical discussion of 
Sirst principles, and its object is to stimulate inquiry 
and doubt, 
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Brontit.—The Poems of Charlotte, Anne, 
and Emily Bronte, together with Cottage 
Poems by Patrick Bronté. $1.00. Large 
paper, $3.00, me?. 

The Professor. By Charlotte Bronté. 

In one volume, with 3 Photogravure 

Illustrations. $1.00. Large paper, $3.00, 

net, 





CAMBRIDGE BIBLE FOR SCHOOLS AND COL- 
LEGES.—The Epistles to the Colossians 
and Philemon. By Rev. H.C. G. Moule, 
M.A. 16mo. §0¢., set. 


CuaseE, F, H.—The Old Syriac Element in 
the Text of Codex Bezz. By Frederic 
Henry Chase, B.D., Lecturer in Theology 
at Christ’s College, and Principal of the 
Clergy Training School, Cambridge. 8vo. 
pp. 160. $2.50. 

A fresh investigation into the character of the 
text, suggested by the study of the Codex Beza of 
Mr, Rendel Harris. 

Cooxr, C. J. B.—British Locomotives. 
Their History, Construction, and Modern 
Development. By C. J. Bowen Cooke. 
With numerous IIlustrations from Sketches 
and Diagrams by C. E. Jones and R. A. 
McLellan. 12mo. pp. 376. $2.00. 


Eccies, A. S.—Sciatica. A Record of 
Clinical Observations on the Causes, 
Nature, and Treatment of Sixty-eight 
Cases. By A. Symons Eccles, M.B., 
Member Royal College of Surgeons, Eng- 
land; Fellow Royal Medical and Chirur- 
gical Society of London; Vice-President 
West London Medico-Chirurgical Society; 
Member Neurological Society of London, 
etc. 8vo. pp. 88. $1.00, meZ. 

A few s by one who has proved the efficacy o, 
the Ear ar-p Metro 2 chines 
spur W.—Folia Litteraria. Essays 

and Notes on English Literature. By 

John W. Hales, A.M., Professor of Eng- 

lish Literature in Kings College, London. 

I2mo. pp. 362. $1.75. 

A series of papers originally published in various 
reviews. “In the main, a book addressed to serious 
students, but it is so lucid in manner and in matter, 
so little removed from themes of interest to all cul- 
tivated people, that it may be commended without 
Sear, not merely to the student, but to the intelligent 
general reader.”’—Daily Chronicle. 

Harkness and Moriey.—A Treatise on 
the Theory of Functions. By James 
Harkness, M.A., Associate Professor of 
Mathematics in Bryn Mawr College, Pa., 
Late Scholar of Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge, and Frank Morley, M.A., Professor 
of Pure Mathematics in Haverford Col- 
lege, Pa., Late Scholar of King’s College, 
Cambridge. 8vo. pp. 500. $5.00, met. 
A Glossary is added, giving the principal technical 

terms employed by Frenchiand German writers, with 

the adopted equivalents. 

Jounston, W. J.—An Elementary Trea- 
tise on Analytical Geometry. With 
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numerous Examples. By W. J. Johnston 
M.A., Lecturer in Mathematics in the 
University College of Wales. 12mo, pp. 
425. $2.60, net. 
An easy and gradual devel: t in. 
ciples of the pol hey fatended Cy for bt wae 
— 2 ee ae — in pppoe A Colleges, (2) for 
candidates for honors, ) fall 7 
troduction to the aviiep af phy corse Pigeon 
Love, A. E. H.—A Treatise on the Mathe- 
matical Theory of Elasticity. By 
A. E. H. Love, M.A., Fellow of St. John’s 
College, Cambridge. Vol. II. 8vo. $3.00, 
net, 


Matory, Sir THomas.—Le Morte Dar- 
thur. By Sir Thomas Malory, Knt. 
The Introduction by Professor Rhys, the 
Designs by Aubrey Beardsley. Small 
4to. Part I. $1.00. Also a large-paper 
edition, $3.00. 

The text from Caxton's edition, 7 sconegaga and 
the spelling modernized, with a Glossary. Iilus- 
trated with 10 photogravure plates and numerous 
Sull-page and smaller illustrations. To be com- 
pleted in 10 monthly parts, forming two volumes. 
Maycock, W. Perren.—Electric Lighting 

and Power Distribution. An Elementary 

Manual for Students. With Illustrations 

and Diagrams. Part III (final). 12mo. 

Paper. 75¢. 


Swirt, J.—Selections from the Works of 
Swift. Edited by Henry Craik, C.B. 
In two volumes. Vol. II. $1.90, net. 
Including selections from some of the Tracts, the 

Drapiers’ letters, and Gulliver, with examples o 

his later poems. With ample notes and a carefully 

prepared index. 

TayLor, W. W.—Solutions to the Exer- 
cises in Taylor’s Euclid. Books I-IV. 
By W. W. Taylor, M.A. 16mo. $1.60, neé. 


TEXTs AND StupiEs. Edited by J. Armitage 
Robinson, B.D.—No. 3. Apocrypha Anec- 
dota. By M. R. James, M.A. 8vo, Paper. 
$2.60, net. 


Times ANNUAL SUMMARIES, Reprinted from 


the London Zimes. Cr. 8vo. Vol. I. 
1851-1875. pp. 471. $1.25. Vol. II. 
1876-1892. pp. 490. $1.25. 


Their utility as general records is increased bya 
capital index. 

ToDHUNTER and Prarson.—A History of 
the Theory of Elasticity and of the 
Strength of Materials, from Galilei to 
the Present Time. By the late I. Tod- 
hunter, Sc.D., F.R.S. Edited and com- 
pleted by Prof. Karl Pearson, M.A. Vol. 
Il. Saint-Venant to Lord Kelvin (Sir 
William Thomson). Demy 8vo. In two 
parts. $7.50, met. 

TRIsTRAM.—Coaching Days and Coaching 
Ways. By W. Outram Tristram. With 
200 Illustrations by Hugh Thomson and 
Herbert Railton. Uniform with ‘‘ Cran- 
ford,’’ etc. $2.00. 








